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“WEDDING ANNIVERSARY,” by Douglass Crockwell, Number 22 in the series “Home Life in America,” by noted American illustrators. 


Scr belongs. . Enjoy it 


In this home-lov ing land of ours... in this America of kindli- 
ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance . . . perhaps no 
beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 
American beer and ale. 

For beer is the kind of beverage Americans like. It belongs— 
to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible moderation. 
And our right to enjoy it, this too belongs—to our American 


heritage of personal freedom. 


BEER AND ALE—AMERICA’S BEVERAGES OF MODERATION 
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- Where 50 fons is a light load 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in tires 


HEN a large oil company in 

Texas wanted to move a 50-ton 
concrete block on which a petroleum 
tower tank is set, the truck shown in 
the picture was put to work. Even 
though the truck was up in the air, the 
crew wasn’t. It was just another job 
for crew, truck and tires. Recently, on 
asimilar truck and trailer they hauled 
atefinery bubble tower weighing 
180,000 pounds. 

On jobs such as this where extreme 
loads are carried and trucks travel both 
on and off the highway, tires are fre- 
quently bruised. Ply failures and blow- 
Outs are Common. 

To solve this problem and provide 


off-road traction and long mileage, 
too, the truck shown was equipped 
with B. F. Goodrich All-Purpose tires. 
These tires, like all BFG truck tires in 
large sizes (8.25 and larger), have a 
built-in nylon shock shield to absorb 
impacts, protect the rayon cord body. 
Only B. F. Goodrich tires have this 
modern improvement. 

Truck owners get a four-way saving: 
(1) Average tire mileage is increased. 
(2) Tires have greater resistance to 
bruising. (3) There’s less danger of 
tread separation. (4) A greater number 
of tires can be recapped. 

Off-the-road, the husky cleats dig 
in and pull; give maximum 2-way 








traction in mud or loose soil. When 
used on pavements, the broad, zig-zag 
ribs and large contact area provide 
long, even wear and smooth, quiet 
operation. 

This unusual tire is typical of the 
continuing developmental work in 
truck tires being done by B. F. Good- 
rich. Find out about the latest B. F. 
Goodrich improvements before you 
buy truck tires. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich 














PROSPECT OF SENATE TIE........ wae 
Big question in the November ‘election is 
the Senate. As things stand, the Republi- 
cans may capture the Presidency and 
the House, but the Senate is likely to be 
deadlocked. This article explains why 
the next President may run into trouble. 


PREVIEW OF A DEWEY REGIME....P. 15 
A strong hand at the top will be the most 
noticeable change in the Government 
under a Dewey Administration. Big Gov- 
ernment will remain. Spending still will 
be high. General flavor of policies will 
be not far removed from the New Deal. 
But efficiency will be emphasized. 


SPAIN: USEFUL ALLY?...........:...5..53: P.19 
Should we think of Generalissimo Franco 
as a Fascist or as an anti-Communist? 
That’s an important question as U.S. 
ponders the usefulness of Spain in case 
of war. Here’s an explanation of recent 
talk of friendship with Franco. 


INDIA: FREE AND HUNGRY............ P22 
At last India is independent, but hunger, 
disease and ignorance remain. Old prob- 
lems are not being solved. Reforms are 
planned, but action is lacking. India, 
thus, seems pointed for trouble—possibly 
revolution—in years ahead. 


UNIONS’ H!GH-PAY CAREERG........ P. 24 
A labor leader’s life can be a happy one. 
The job offers nice work, chance for 
travel, a fine house—and high pay. John 
Lewis gets $50,000 a year; James Pe- 
trillo, $46,000; Dan Tobin, $30,000. 
Yes, parents may want to raise their boys 
to be union leaders. 


‘MIRACLE DRUG’ CONQUESTS......P. 26 
The path opened by penicillin is being 
explored still further, and results are 
startling. Way is open to a new era, 
when virus diseases can be stopped 
quickly. New names—streptomycin, 


News within the News 





chloromycetin, aureomycin—are pleasant 
names when the drugs cure disease. 


SLOWDOWN FOR TELEVISION...... P. 28 
Overnight growth of the television indus- 
try created too many problems. FCC 
clamped down, so technicians can look 
around, try to eliminate a few bugs. Halt 
is not to last long. And by 1950 the in- 
dustry is expected to be booming again. 


MORE MEAT SOCIM. .......0600és0+0000503 P. 30 
Meat prices, at last, are starting down- 
ward. Reason is this: A big grain crop is 
boosting output of meat, particularly 
pork. More grain is being fed to animals. 
Best yet, consumers can look forward to 
still lower prices next autumn. 


BLUNT TALE TOORUSSIA......55.506523 P. 68 
After some months of listening to the 
polemics of Russia’s representatives, the 
U.S. has turned to the use of blunt talk 
herself. Here is the full text of Warren 
Austin’s speech to the United Nations 
accusing the Soviets of preparing an 
“aggressive war.” 
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the system’s natural supply of insulin. 


standing of this disease. 






1. Today, by utilizing current medical knowledge 
through close cooperation with the doctor, the aver- 
age diabetic may look forward to living a happy, 
useful life. 


oi | : 
3. Diet determines the amount of sugar and starch 
taken into the body. In some cases, by balancing 
diet and exercise, diabetes can be controlled with- 
out added insulin. 


©. EE a nd 


) TO LEAD A HAPPY, USEFUL LIFE WITH 


“DIABETES 


Diabetes results from the body’s failure to make proper use of 
sugar and starches. This occurs when something goes wrong with 


Starting with the development of prepared insulin 27 years ago, 
medical science has made many advances in treating and con- 
trolling diabetes. There is now hope that the use of radioactive 
“tracers” and other research will contribute to a greater under- 
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2. Prepared insulin is sometimes used when the 
diabetic does not produce enough for his needs, 
New, slower-acting insulins make possible more ac- 
curate control of diabetes. 


ae 





4. Exercise helps keep blood sugar at a safe level 
by using up sugars and starches. Many diabetics, by 
following their doctor’s advice, are able to continue 
their favorite sports. 














Early discovery helps control diabetes 


Asurvey by the Public Health Service 
indicates that for every four persons 
known to have diabetes, there may be 
three others who have the disease with- 
out knowing it. 

Since early diabetes has no’ obvious 
symptoms, discovery may come only 
When a doctor makes a urinalysis, and 
then, if necessary, a blood sugar test. 

These tests are important for people 
most likely to get diabetes—those with 
afamily history of the disease, or who 
are Overweight and past 40, especially 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONA 


women. Everyone, however, should try 
to keep weight down, and havea regular 
medical examination which includes a 
checkup for diabetes. 

If diabetes is discovered, it is reassur- 
ing to note that with good medical care, 
the average diabetic is living much 
longer. At age 40, his life expectancy is 
more than twice what it was before 
insulin was discovered in 1921. 

To learn more helpful facts about this 
disease, send for your free copy of Metro- 
politan’s booklet, 118K, ‘‘Diabetes.” 


L SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP ITI 





COPYRIGHT 1948—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE MPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
at 


Insurance ‘4: Company 






TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding these 
important facts about diabetes. 
Metropolitan will gladly send you 
enlarged copies of this advertisement 
—suitable for use on your bulletin 
boards. 
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BUSINESS 
GIFTS 


These are the pencils that 
write big business. As busi- 
ness gifts, they will book - 
more business for you more 
often—pay you big divi- 
dends over and over again 
in new sales, repeat orders! 
These are the famous pen- 
cils that give trouble-free, 
easier writing, because they 
have the “Grip-Tite’’ tips 
that won’t let leads wobble, 
turn or fall out. 


With your name or slo- 
gan impringed, “Autopoint” 
pencils are good will build- 
ers...dependable salesmen 
with no time limit on their 
working hours. In beauti- 
ful styles and finishes, they 
are priced to fit your budget 
too. Send coupon for cata- 
log and quantity prices. 





INSTANT ACTION 
**AUTOPOINT” 
INDEX 


A marvelous gift your best 
customers and potential big 
business prospects will ap- 
preciate. Alphabetical in- 
dex flips back to page on 
which to enter phone num- 
bers, data, etc. Extra supply 
of memo sheets in base. 
Handsomely finished in 
walnut or black. The 
answer to “How to keep 
prospects reminded.” Mail 
coupon. 


@ 
TRADE MARK 
BETTER PENCILS 
_Autopoint’” is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 


Autopoint Company ! 
Dept. USN-10, 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois | 


Please send me catalog and quantity prices on | 
0 “Autopoint”’ Imprinted Pencils | 


| 

| 

| 

lo “Autopoint” Imprinted Instant Action In- 

| dex and other Imprinted Business Gifts | 
| 

| 
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The March of the News 





Reg U.S Pat. Of 


The campaign. Both the Democrats 
and the Republicans are going after the 
feminine vote in the closing days of the 
campaign . . . Rumors are in circulation 
that Governor Dewey is thinking about 
naming a woman to the Cabinet if he 





—Harris & Ewing 


GOES UP 
For one candidate: a platform 


INAUGURATION STAND 


wins .. . Truman supporters have set up 
a special daytime radio program to at- 
tract the votes of women . . . The Gov- 
ernment’s carpenters are among the few 
people in Washington who are able to 
make definite, final plans for next Janu- 
ary’s inauguration They are well 
along with the job of building an inaugu- 
ration platform at the Capitol. 

People in other countries are hearing, 
from the U. S. Government that Governor 
Dewey holds an edge over President Tru- 
man in the presidential race The 
information .is being broadcast by the 
Voice of America, the Government’s 
overseas radio program . . . Radio Mos- 
cow says the election of Henry Wallace 
will assure peace Mrs, Eleanor 
Roosevelt is for Mr. Truman . . . Charles 
Edison, former Democratic Governor of 
New Jersey and once Secretary of the 
Navy under Franklin D. Roosevelt, is 
supporting Governor Dewey. 

Financial note: The Republicans are 
$1,500,000 short of the $4,000,000 the 
law allows them to spend on the national 
campaign The Democrats, hard 
pressed for cash, intend to switch some 
of their money from the presidential race 
to the congressional campaign in an effort 
to turn doubtful districts to their side. 


International. Russian — broadcasters 
have started calling Winston Churchill 
“Warmonger No. 1.” . . . Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, the United Nations mediator, 


estimates it will take an army , 
5,000 men to internationalize lerusale 
and protect U. N. umpires in Palestip 
. . . The individual member nations ha 
agreed to furnish the interior d¢ COration 
for the new U.N. headquarters in Ne, 
York . . . Moscow has promised to sen¢ 
new portrait of Premier Joseph Stalin, 


The nation. Forty-five per cent of J 
employes of the Federal Governme; 
now are veterans of World War II. 
Ways to gear the U.S. for national de 
fense are being outlined by Defeng 
Secretary James Forrestal . . . After th 
election he will call in leaders of jy 
dustry, labor, the professions, educatio) 
the churches and the press for a series (! 
closed-door conferendes. 

Senator Robert A. Taft will trayd 
about Europe during November an 
December to prepare himself with th: 
facts for action by the new Congress wher 
it takes up a second year’s finances fo 
the Marshall Plan American pilot 
are making a two-way haul through the 
air corridor to Berlin . . . The men wh 
fly in food are flying out about 80 Ger. 
man youngsters a day so the children car 
avoid the harsh Berlin winter. 


The armed forces. Volunteers for the 
Army have been signing up at a rate o/ 
50,000 a month since passage of the nev 
draft law ... The Navy is going to star 
cooking with radar Experts sai 
special radar ovens can prepare a med 
for 500 men in an hour . Battered 
tanks from battlefields of World War |! 
are being brought home and _ put baci 
in fighting shape at the Army arsenal it 
Detroit . . . Production rate now is ap- 
proaching 50 rebuilt tanks a month. 


World notes. The last traces of Adol 
Hitler’s ornate Reichschancellery ae 
vanishing from Berlin . . . The Russian 
are going to remove what is left of the 
bomb-wrecked building . 
ready used marble from its corridors t 
build war memorials German stee 
men want their country’s steel-productio1 
limit raised to 14,000,000 tons a yeu 
. .. That is close to the amount of stee 
Germany managed to turn out at the 
peak of war production Russian 
newspapers predict the 1948 grain harves 
will be the biggest in Soviet history. 
Japanese tea is about to glut the 
market . . . Tea is backing up in Japa 
because overseas buyers are not willing 
to pay the asking price . . . And now! 
bumper crop is coming along to compl 
cate things . . . France has regained its 
place as the No. 1 vacation spot 0 
Europe Between January ane 
September of this year, 1,600,000 
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Nobody throws away 





Stainless Steel 

















Stainless steel lasts. Allegheny Metal stays bright and strong 
—gives lifetime service—under conditions of corrosion, heat 
and wear that send lesser metals to the junk-pile in a few 
years, or perhaps only months. Wherever a superior metal 
will give you advantage, you’ll find it cheapest in the long run 
to use Allegheny Metal, the time-tested stainless steel. 





Complete technical and fabricating data— engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
We Nellans leading Peaducer yf Hteainlese Hed tre Mt Foon 


Pittsburgh, Penna. . . . Offices in Principal Cities 
Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryéfson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 











The high cost 
of living A 





When living costs rise like a rocket, 
that’s every bit as bad for business 
as it is for customers. Fewer people 
buy when prices are too high. 


In our own business we do every- 
thing we can to keep prices down 
and quality up. Once each month 
key men from all our companies 
sit down to plan new ways to 
increase efficiency and improve 
products—so you will get top qual- 
ity at lowest possible price. 


Here are some figures which show 
how milk prices compare with food 
prices, from 1939 to 1948: 

Increase in cost of food. . . 116% 
Increase in cost of fluid milk. 78% 








is shooting us all sky high! 


Notice that milk has not increased 
nearly so much as the average of 
other foods. Our profit from all of 
our milk divisions averaged less than 
% cent per quart sold in 1947—far 
less than the public thinks business 
makes—and much less than the 
average profit in the food industry. 

Milk—nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food—helps your budget by 
giving you more for your money 
than anything else you can eat. We 
guard the quality and nutritional 
values of milk, and cheese, butter, 
ice cream and other milk products. 
Then we make them available to 
the largest number of people at 
the lowest possible prices. 








An impartial national survey shows that 
most Americans consider 10%-15% on sales 
a fair profit for business. Compared to this, 
the average profit for the food industry is less 
than 5%. And National Dairy’s profit in its 
milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. 











NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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As the election campaign enters on its last lap..... 

Dewey is as good as elected. Truman fixed it so that he can't win, so that 
his strength is divided in the South, in the big cities. 

The Dewey victory isn't to be a popular sweep, however. 

Senate seats, on balance, are to be lost by the Republicans. A Senate tie 
is a real prospect at this stage, Democratic control a possibility. 

The House will remain Republican, but by a narrower majority. Majority of 
57 may be whittled to 30 or less. Democrats will make gains in Congress. 

The Truman campaign is helping Democratic candidates for the Senate and 
House. The Dewey campaign isn't of the type that generates a landslide for the 
whole ticket. Result is that Republicans will gain the White House after 16 
years on the outside, but will lose some strength in Congress. Control of the 
Congress, however, will continue to lie in a conservative coalition. 








A Dewey Administration won't differ much from a Truman Administration on 
many specific policies, won't represent any sharp shift to the right. 

It's the climate of the White House that will change most. 

Orderliness, discipline within the Administration will be stressed. It 
will not be possible for the President and his Secretary of State to run off in 
opposite directions, for example. The White House will be the big boss. 

Labor leaders, too, are going to lose their inside track. The President 
will not be on call to help bail out union leaders who get into trouble. 

Businessmen will get at least an even break in policy decisions. 

Dewey is to win with few if any commitments to any particular group or in- 
dividual. So far as can be discovered, he is free from ties to labor leaders, 
to farm-organization leaders, to business leaders. He can pretty much set his 
own direction and stick to it, with 1952 and re-election in mind. 











With Dewey as President, these things can be expected: 

War talk will be toned down. Scare of war will not be fostered. 

Defense will continue to be stressed. Arms budgets will go up, not down. 

Aid abroad will be continued, but with more conditions attached. 

Boom checks will be applied with caution, not with a heavy hand. 

Use of Government power to cushion any setback, as well as to check a boom, 
will be favored by the White House. Idea of Government as an innocent bystander, 
while economic forces battle it out, is not to be accepted. 

Inflation, in general, will be favored over deflation. No particular vir- 
tue will be seen in deflation just for deflation's sake. Deflation as a rule is 
not popular with voters, and Mr. Dewey will want to be re-elected. 

A detailed report on the Dewey attitude is given for you on page 15. 





The boom is beginning to wear thin in some isolated spots. 

Used-car market, except for moSt-popular makes, is in the doldrums. 

New-used cars, in the gray market, are becoming available at the price of 
new cars, except for the standard, lower-priced models. New cars of higher- 
priced varieties are beginning to be available without a wait. 








(over) 












NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Price cutting is likely to spread in many clothing lines. 

Discounts often can be had from quoted prices on refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, deep freezers, radios, many other items of household equipment. 

Meat prices are lower. So is the butter price. 

Lumber prices are easier in a few Spots. 

But those evidences of slowing inflation do not necessarily herald a big 
turn in the boom itself. Gray markets gradually are ending, even in cars and in 
Steel. Food and clothing and some other consumer goods are superabundant and 
tending to ease in price. The real boom, however, is a capital-goods boom, a 
boom fed by big investment by business in plant and equipment, by Government 
investment in arms on an expanding scale, by construction of homes. 

Capital-goods boom, while leveling off, still has strong underpinning. 











The dollar is about as cheap as it is going to get in this inflation. 

Dollar values, in general, are likely to be higher a year from now than they 
now are. A dollar gradually will buy more food, clothing, other things. 

Rent dollars, however, are to grow less valuable. A dollar, too, is to buy 
a little less in the way of utility service, which hasn't gone up in price with 
other goods and services. Dollars won't lose much more value, thouch. 





of the value it lost in this inflation. A year or two from now, the dollar may 
buy 10 or 15 per cent more than it now buys. It's about a 57-cent dollar now, 
in terms of cost of living compared with prewar 1935-39. The dollar of the 
future may get to be about a 65-cent dollar, but that's probably about all for 
the period before another big depression occurs, if one ever does. 

The dollar, in any case, isn't going to fade away in value as the French 
franc is doing, or as other European currencies have done. Dollars are backed 
by the world's greatest productive machine, by an industry and agriculture that 
can assure holders of dollars something tangible in return for money. 





War remains a remote, a fading prospect. 

War_ scare over Berlin is tending to simmer down to an argument over very 
technical details that concern the conditions on which talks should be based. 

War isn't to grow from an issue that important neutral nations tend to dis- 
count. Those nations do not accept the U.S. position in toto. 

War threats will remain in the background so lons as U.S. and Russia are in 
an ugly frame of mind. Those threats, however, are not to come forward as real 
and imminent threats until the issues involved become more clear-cut. 

The play now is for time. Chances are that the Berlin issue and other is- 
sues will drop in the Dewey lap early next year. By that time there will be a 
chance for tempers to cool a little, for issues to clarify. 





Biggest change in a Dewey Administration may be in the foreign field. 

U.S. policy will continue to be firm. There will be no tendency to try 
appeasement, no backtracking, no pulling out of Europe. 

But the U.S. attitude is likely to be less rigid, to be an attitude that 
will permit a little maneuvering, not simply straight-line pile-driving. 

The issue is Germany. A new Administration will have ideas of its own 
about the future organization and position of Germany in Europe. 

Even Mr. Truman got jittery over his own present line of policy. 








To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the 
NewSgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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Dodge Builds 





VISIT THE BIG DODGE “JOB-RATED” 
TRUCK AND EQUIPMENT SHOW 
Madison Square Garden, New York City 
November 18-21, 1948 


"§0b-Rated” to SAVE MONEY... 


You’ll save money with a truck that’s built to fit 
your job. Any truck that’s too big for its job, 
will waste gas and oil. Or, if it’s too small it 
won't stand up . . . maintenance costs will be 
excessive. There’s no need to drive expensive 
“‘misfits.”’ Just see your Dodge dealer. Tell him 
what you haul... the weight of your loads... 
and your hauling conditions. He will recommend 
the right “‘Job-Rated’’ truck for your job. 


‘Go0b-Rated” ro SAVE TIME... 


Dodge ‘“‘Job-Rated’’ trucks save valuable time, 
too, simply by keeping out of the repair shop. 
They save time, because each truck is engineered 
with exactly the right one of 7 different truck 
engines. Each one has exactly the right clutch, 
transmission, rear axle and gear ratio to haul a 
specific load, over specific roads, with time- 
and money-saving efficiency. 


"$0b-Rated” ro Last LONGER... 


Naturally, a truck that fits the job... a truck 
“‘Job-Rated”’ with exactly the right units, from 
engine to rear axle . . . will last longer! This 
means lower upkeep costs. It also means on-the- 
job dependability and satisfaction. Ask your 
Dodge dealer to show you why the right “‘Job- 
Rated’’ truck can save money, save time, and 
last longer . . . on your hauling job! 
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You'll profit from these NEW features, too! 


New ‘‘cross-steering,’’ with shorter wheelbases that 
accommodate full-size bodies, enable you to turn in 
much smaller circles. You can park, back into alleys 
or up to loading platforms with much greater ease. 









Dooce Se: 
LEFT OR RIGHT TURN 


CONVENTIONAL RIGHT TURN 


Front axles have been moved 
back, engines forward. More load 
is on the front axle . . . giving 
much better weight distribution. 
With wider tread axles, longer 
springs, and ‘‘Air-O-Ride”’ seats 
you get a marvelous new 
“cushioned ride.”’ 

New ‘‘Pilot-House” cabs, with 
nearly 200 square inches more 
windshield glass area, give tre- 
mendously increased vision .. . 
and safety! 


For the location of the Dodge dealer-in your community, consult the yellow pages of your local telephone directory 


DODGE Jota TRUCKS 














ne purchase agreement 


HERE ARE ITS ADVANTAGES FOR YOU: 






e Economies from uniform production, reduced operating 
costs and greater output because of the high quality of 
Texaco lubricants, properly specified by Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers, who apply to your problems the nationwide 
experience of Texaco in all fields of industry. Control of 
purchases for all your plants from where you sit. 










Texaco can help you. Call the nearest Texaco Wholesale 
Distributing Plant or write to The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Texas Company 










TE daco 













Every pin represents one of the more than 
2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in 
all 48 States—immediate, convenient sources of 
supply for high quality lubricants and fuels. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 





PROSPECT OF TIE FOR SENATE: 
A SURVEY IN THE KEY STATES 


Where the Democrats Can Gain 4, Lose 1 


Control of the next Senate is 
the big election issue. It looks 
now like a tie: Democrats, 48; 
Republicans, 48. 

A Dewey sweep of electoral 
votes is not to give Republicans 
full command of Congress, as 
things stand. It is nip and tuck. 

A Republican House seems 
certain. But, short of a landslide 
defeat, Democrats figure to cap- 
ture the Senate or deadlock it. 
fither way, if means trouble for 
aDewey Administration in 1949. 


A Senate evenly divided between 
Republicans and Democrats is the 
most likely outcome of the voting on 
November 2. If either side is to 
emerge from the election with a Sen- 
ate majority, the Democrats have a 
slightly better chance to be the ma- 
jority side than do the Republi- 


45 seats in the present Senate. Republi- 
cans are seriously threatening only 4 seats 
now held by Democrats. 

Prospective changes. Republican 
candidates, on the basis of on-the-ground 
appraisals just completed, are in serious 
danger of losing in West Virginia, Okla- 
homa, Minnesota and Wyoming. A bare 
chance exists that the Republicans might 
lose 2 seat in Kentucky. 

At the same time, the Republicans may 
pick up a seat in Montana. There is a 
smaller chance that they will win a seat 
in New Mexico. 

Thus, the Democrats now are in a 
position to win 4 seats, possibly 5. But 
they stand to lose 1 seat, possibly 2. If 
the Democrats win 4 seats and lose 1, or 
if they win 5 and lose 2, this would make 
the count in the next Senate: 

Republican Senators: 48 instead of 

51 as at present. 
Democratic Senators: 48 instead of 
45 as at present. 

However, if the Democrats should win 
4 and lose none, or win 5 and lose one, 
they would take the Senate. As it stands 
now, a tie is much more likely. 





Grass-Roots Study 
Of the Campaigns 
Who will run the next Senate? 
The answer to that question— 
Democrats or Republicans—has a 
vital bearing on the course of a 
Dewey Administration and the 
whole pattern of Government. 
Warner Ragsdale and Richard 
Turner, members of the Board of 
Editors of U.S. News & World 
Report with years of experience 
analyzing voting trends in all parts 
of the United States, went into 
the key States to get the answer at 
first hand. Here is what they found. 











With a tie, organization of the .next 
Senate, and control of the committee 
chairmanships, would be in doubt. 

State by State, the picture in the 7 
most hotly contested States, is this: 

In Minnesota, Senator Joseph H. Ball, 
Republican, is being outpaced by Hubert 
Humphrey, the Democratic-Farmer-La- 

bor Mayor of Minneapolis. Both par- 





cans, 

There is no sign in the country 
of a sweep of popular votes for 
the Republican presidential ticket, 
such as is needed to overturn Demo- 
cratic congressional seats. As_ it 
stands, barring last-minute shifts, 
the Republicans will lose seats in 
both the Senate and the House. 
Losses in the House are not likely, 
however, to be enough to upset the 
present Republican majority of 57. 
Losses in the Senate can upset the 
Republican majority of 6, but they 
ae more likely to result in a tie. 

The Pictogram on pages 12 and 
13 gives an over-all view of the 
probable outcome to expect in the 
contest for control of the United 
States Senate. 

At present, Republicans hold 51 
enate seats, or 2 more than a 
Clear majority of the 96 seats. A 
teal Democratic challenge is being 
made for 5 of these seats with some 
chance of success. Democrats hold 
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ties have sent their top speakers to 
aid in the contest. The 37-year-old 
Mayor, making 20 to 30 speeches 
a week, is gaining ground. He has 
a clear edge in the polls. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth, where labor is strong, usually 
give the Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
candidates an edge of 100,000 votes 
over Republicans. In addition to 
this margin, Mr. Humphrey is gain- 
ing in the normally Republican 
farm areas. Farmers are worried 
about the Republican position on 
rural electrification, price supports 
and farm co-operatives. As farm 
prices drop, Mr. 3all’s support 
weakens among Minnesota farmers. 
This shift tends to offset the fact 
that more votes were cast in the Re- 
publican primary than in the DFL 
primary, And Minnesota is one of 
the few States west of the Missis- 
sippi where President Truman now 











~Darling in New York Herald Tribune 


‘HOW ARE THEY COMING BACK IN THE TRAILER?’ 


leads Mr. Dewey in the polls. Mr. 
Humphrey, as well as the Presi- 
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dent, has gained ground in the last month. 
The Democrat is ahead in a close race. 

In Wyoming, Lester C. Hunt, the 
Democratic Governor, has an edge over 
Senator Edward V. Robertson, Republi- 
can, 

Governor Hunt, an expansive West- 
erner with a big personal following, was 
elected twice as Secretary of State, twice 
as Governor. He was the only Wyoming 
Democrat elected to a State-wide office 
in 1946, when he got 52.9 per cent of 
the vote. Senator Robertson got 54.6 
per cent of the vote in 1942. Both men 
are wealthy ranchers. 

A Republican poll, based on automo- 
bile registration, shows Senator Robert- 
son slightly ahead. But this does not take 
into account persons without automo- 
biles. Hunt money is being offered at 
3-to-2 odds with no takers. Dr. George 
Gallup’s poll puts Thomas E. Dewey 
ahead of Mr. Truman in Wyoming. But 
the State has a record of ballot splitting. 
Some Democratic senatorial candidates 
have run trom 4 to 18 percentage points 
ahead of Democratic presidential candi- 
dates in recent elections. Mr. Hunt has 
a good chance to win. 

In West Virginia, Matthew M. Neely, 
who has served as a House member, a 
Senator and a Governor for his State, 
appears to be ahead of Senator Chap- 
man Revercomb, the Republican candi- 
date, who now is completing his first 
term in the Senate. 

Republicans picked up three House 
seats in West Virginia in 1946. But since 
then Democrats have gained upward of 
25,000 voters on the registration lists. 
The gains have been in almost every 
county in the State. 

Mr. Dewey has refused to go into the 
State to help Mr. Revercomb because L d 
the Senator helped to block a proposal egen 
to liberalize the displaced-persons legis- 
lation to admit more Jewish war victims 


OS stars HAVING NO SENATE CONTEST THIS YEAR 
to the United States. Governor Earl aaa 
Warren, the Republican vice-presidential “> STATES IN WHICH NO CHANGE OF PARTY IS INDICATED 
candidate, had little to say for the 
STATES IN WHICH TURNOVER OF SENATE SEAT IS EXPECTED 


Senator when he was in the State. And a 
few of the West Virginia Republicans 
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On the other side, labor is strongly 
supporting Mr. Neely. There are 100,- 
000 miners in West Virginia, plus 30,000 
CIO members and 50,000 AFL mem- H H 
bers. Labor usually holds the balance of 91 Republican Senators 18 Republican seats 
power in West Virginia elections. And 
West Virginians rarely split their vote. 
There is not often a margin of more than 
one percentage point between the vote 
for President and that for Senator and 
Governor. As it stands today, the Demo- e ‘ {| 
crats are in a good aii to win both 45 Democratic Senators 15 Democr. atic seats Dem 
the Senate seat and the electoral vote 
there. 
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14 probably retained, plus 
is [3 Republican seats... plus. .'. 1 taken from Democrats, 48 Republican Senators 
: equals 15 victories, making . .'. 
14 probably retained, plus 
ts fP' Democratic seats... plus ..'. 4 taken from Republicans, 48 Democratic Senators 
equals 18 victories, making . .'. 
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CHALLENGING DEMOCRAT HUMPHREY 


.. aclear edge 


In Oklahoma, former Governor Rob- 
ert S. Kerr, a Democrat, is holding a 
wide margin over Representative Ross 
Rizley, Republican, in the race for the 
seat now held by Senator Edward H. 
Moore. Mr. Moore is retiring. He is a 
former Democrat who ran in 1942 as a 
Republican to become the only Republi- 
can elected in many years to a State-wide 
office in Oklahoma. 

These four seats would give a clear 
margin of control of the Senate to the 
Democrats if they win them and hold 
their own ground. There is a narrow possi- 
bility that they might win one other seat. 

In Kentucky, Senator John Sherman 
Cooper, Republican, holds a narrow 
margin over Representative Virgil Chap- 
man, Democrat, in the Senatorial race. 

Mr. Chapman won his nomination in 
a hot primary contest. He has only luke- 
warm support from Democrats and the 
hot opposition of labor. Mr. Cooper has 
friends and supporters in both parties. 
He is the only Senator who voted for 
the Taft-Hartley bill to have the support 
of the United Mine Workers. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal, plug- 
ging away for the election of President 
Truman and Alben W. Barkley, Ken- 
tucky’s Democratic Senator, also is sup- 
porting Mr. Cooper, the Republican, for 
re-election. 

Outside of these 5 seats, Republican 
candidates are in little danger. 

Senator George A. Wilson, Republi- 
can, holds a good lead over former Sen- 
ator Guy M. Gillette, Democrat, in Iowa. 

Senator C. Wayland Brooks, Repub- 
lican, has a sizable margin over Paul H. 
Douglas, Democrat, University of Chi- 
cago professor, in Illinois, where the 
once-powerful Cook County machine, 
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now bereft of both money and power, is 
fighting for its life. 

Senator Henry C. Dworshak, Republi- 
can, is in a strong position to win from 
Bert H. Miller, Democrat, member of the 
State Supreme Court, in Idaho where the 
bolt of Democratic Senator Glen H. Tay- 
lor to the Progressives has split the 
Democratic Party wide open. 

Democratic Senators are in danger 
in two States, loss of either one of which 
would wipe out the Democrats’ chances 
of taking over the Senate and pull them 
down to a 48-48 tie with the Republicans. 

In Montana, Tom J. Davis, Republi- 
can, a Butte attorney, holds a narrow 
edge over Senator James E. Murray, 
Democrat. 

Montana Democrats have not recov- 
ered from the bitter primary fight of 
1946, in which Democratic Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler was unseated. And Mr. 
Wheeler is saying no word in behalf of 
Mr. Murray. 

Moreover, Senator Murray in the past 
has made up for his losses elsewhere in 
the State with a big majority in Butte, 
his home town. Mr. Davis will divide 
the home-town vote with him this time, 
and the hold that Mr. Murray has on 
labor may not be enough to pull him 
through. Montana often splits its vote 
and gives from 4 to 12 percentage points’ 
larger, or smaller, margins to senatorial 
candidates than to presidential. The 
Democratic split is crippling Mr. Mur- 
ray’s chances. 

In New Mexico, Clinton P. Anderson, 
Democrat, former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, seems to be ahead of Patrick J. 
Hurley, Republican, Secretary of War 
for Herbert Hoover, in a close contest. 
They are running for the seat held by 
Senator Carl A. Hatch, who is retiring. 

Much of the Hurley strength, when he 
tried for the Senate two years ago, came 
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. —Harris & Ewing 
INCUMBENT SENATOR BALL 
... a hard fight 


from Albuquerque. But Mr. Hurley is 
something of a newcomer to New 
Mexico. Mr. Anderson long has lived in 
Albuquerque and is well liked—a good 
vote getter—and has labor backing. 

Indians on reservations are preparing 
to vote for the first time. Most of them 
are registering as Republicans. How 
many will vote is problematical. Mr. 
Anderson holds a narrow advantage at 
this point. 

The loss by the Democrats of both of 
these seats would leave the Republicans 
in charge of the Senate by one vote- 
49-47—even if the Democrats should win 
all four of the contests in which they 
hold the edge. Two other seats, in 
Tennessee and Colorado, appear to be 
safely in the hands of the Democrats, 

Representative Estes Kefauver, Demo- 
crat, has a good margin over Carroll 
Reece, former Chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee, in the race for 
Senator Tom Stewart’s seat in Tennessee. 

Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Democrat, 
is well ahead of William F. Nicholson, 
Republican businessman, in Colorado. 
Even Republicans say Mr. Johnson wil 
win. 

A tie for control of the Senate is the 
most likely prospect. If the Democrats 
could hold their present seats, they might 
capture that branch of Congress. 

For the Republicans to hold their own 
seats that are in danger, even with 4 
Dewey victory, would require a stronger 
popular tide than now is running. A 
landslide of electoral votes, captured by 
narrow popular-vote margins, would have 
little effect on the outcome of the sen 
torial races. 

But a tie for control of the Senate 
means trouble for the next President. 
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A Dewey Administration in 
January is to look a lot like a 
Roosevelt New Deal. Big Govern- 
ment will stay, may get bigger. 

Policy trend, now showing up, 
favors public works, larger pen- 
sions for old people, guaranteed 
farm prices, no cut in taxes. 

Real change, with Dewey, will 
come inside Government. Stricter 
management, less squabbling, 
more teamwork is the outlook. 


Thomas Dewey, if and when he be- 
comes President, is to favor many of 
the things that Harry Truman favors 
aid that Franklin Roosevelt favored 
before him. Dewey ideas and Dewey 
promises carry the prospect of con- 
tinuing big Government, not of a re- 
tun to the days of small Government. 

It is going to cost a minimum of $40,- 

000,000,000 a year to run the sort of 
Government a Republican Administration 
is being committed to provide. There is 
apromise of bigger pensions for the aged, 
of guaranteed prices on farm products, 
of bigger public works, of more aid for 
China on top of aid for Europe, of de- 
fense that will make U.S. impregnable. 
Veterans are assured that their benefits 
will continue. There is a tacit promise 
that Government will move in with plans 
to reverse the tide if business should 
slow and unemployment return. The New 
Deal is to be tidied up a bit, given more 
streamlined management, co-ordinated 
into a better-working machine, but is not 
to be scrapped. The trend, instead, is to 
be toward expansion. 
Mr. Dewey, in his ideas of what this 
country needs, takes a position on many 
issues that is more on the New Deal side 
than his leaders in Congress have favored. 
His position is outlined clearly in cam- 
paign speeches and in explanations by his 
op aides. The kind of Government to be 
expected is big Government, with im- 
proved organization and administration. 
Spending will continue on a scale at 
least four times that of prewar, New Deal 
cays. Commitments made and promises 
to be fulfilled assure that. 





Armament, defense will go ahead on 
a expanding scale. Republicans, just as 
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PREVIEW OF A DEWEY REGIME 


Reported from ALBANY and WASHINGTON 
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do Democrats, favor a strong U. S., mili- 
tarily. 

Lend-lease of arms for Europe is to 
be favored by the White House and 
probably approved by Congress. 

Aid for Europe is promised on a con- 
tinuing basis. Mr. Dewey is prepared to 
insist, however, that the nations of Eu- 
rope getting aid shall show real progress 
in getting together to build a federation, 
with freer flow of trade among nations ins 
that federation. He will tie the flow of 
dollars to evidence of performance, if 
he has his way. At the same time, Mr. 
Dewey favors more aid for China. 

Interest charges, veterans’ benefits, 
public works, aid for farmers will con- 
tinue in a Dewey Administration to rep- 
resent about $15,000,000,000 in the 
Government budget. The budget story is 
given to you in detail on page 44. 

Aid from the Treasury is to flow on a 
large and even expanding scale to re- 
gions and special groups in the U.S. 

River developments, TVA’s publicly 
financed, are favored by Mr. Dewey on 
an expanding scale. A Dewey Adminis- 
tration, however, will favor more local 
autonomy in administration of the devel- 
opment programs, less centralization of 
authority than in TVA. 

Public power is favored, too, as a by- 
product of river development, but with 
the charge for that power to be high 
enough to liquidate the cost of produc- 
tion. The Dewey attitude appears to in- 
cline toward private distribution of pub- 
licly developed power, but that attitude 
is not clearly defined as yet. 

A subsidy for low-cost housing is to 
have Dewey support. Republican lead- 
ers in the House of Representatives op- 
pose public housing, however. 

Aid to education from the U.S. 
Treasury is not to get Mr. Dewey’s favor. 

Farmers, however, are to be assured 
of continued Government support of 
prices paid for their products. Cost of 
this support is expected to be big. Recla- 
mation of arid Western lands, on a broad 
scale, also is favored by Mr. Dewey. 

Social-security expansion is to be 
favored by the White House in a Dewey 
Administration. 

Old-age annuities under the present 
old-age insurance program will be in- 
creased if Mr. Dewey has his way. 
Groups not now covered by insurance 
will be brought under, too. 

Health insurance on a national scale 
does not command the Dewey support. 

Unemployment insurance will be 
liberalized provided Congress goes along 
with ideas of a Dewey Administration. 
Mr. Dewey, however, will not favor na- 
tionalizing unemployment insurance. 

Inflation of a mild sort is to be 
favored over drastic deflation so far as 
Government policy can influence. The 
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view of the Dewey group is that it is 
much easier to end inflation than it is to 
check deflation, if deflation gets the 
upper hand. Tinkering with the boom, 
as a result, will be undertaken cautiously. 
It is recognized that the public feels 
better when there is some inflation than 
it does when things are being deflated. 
Interest rates may be permitted to 
rise a little. In general, however, the 
Government policy will continue to be to 
keep money plentiful and quite cheap. 
Bankers will be under mild, not se- 
vere, pressure for caution in lending. 
Rent control will be favored for the 
period beyond next March 1. Congress 








THOMAS E. DEWEY 
. a streamlined New Deal? 


shows signs, however, of an intent to 
turn rent control back to the States. 

Tax reduction is to take second place 
to debt reduction in Dewey financial 
policy so long as inflation remains 
dominant over deflation. 

A new tax cut is not to be expected 
on 1949 incomes of either individuals or 
corporations. Any broad cut in excise 
taxes likewise is not to be looked for. 

A change in administration of tax 
laws, in policies applied to technical 
issues, is to be approved by Congress 
and accepted by the White House. 

Tax cutting will get White House 
support in event of a business setback 
that shows signs of proceeding far. 
Emphasis in tax reduction, when and if 
it does come, will center on proposals 


—, 


yc 


to give incentives to business and jy, 
dividual spending. A Dewey Adininisty, 
tion will be cautious in accepting th 
New Deal thesis that tax reductio 
should largely favor the lower incon, 
groups and that taxation should be use 
as a deliberate vehicle for redistributing 
income. 

Labor policy in a Dewey Adiinistry. 
tion is to tend toward the liberal side. 

Taft-Hartley Act change in some gf 
its provisions is to have White Hous 
support in a Dewey regime. Repeal of 
that Act, however, or major amendment 
of it, is not to be pushed by the White 
House and would not be favored. 

Minimum-wage increase above the 
present 40 cents an hour is favored, Mr 
Dewey has not indicated how far he 
would go in rewriting administrative sec. 
tions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Labor's right to organize free from 
employer interference is to continue to 
have White House favor. 

Businessmen are to find some change 
in the White House attitude on a number 
of issues that give them concern. 

Antitrust laws will continue to be 
enforced. It is doubtful, however, that 
the crusading attitude of the Department 
of Justice will persist. 

Appointments to judgeships will be 
very carefully made, with more emphasis 
upon recommendations of bar associa. 
tions than of urging of party leaders, 
Appointments to key offices in commis 
sions and agencies will be made with 
special care. Mr. Dewey is proud of the 
caliber of the men he selects and induces 
to serve. 

Basing-point prices will be a matter 
for Congress to consider, and probably 
will draw. no pressure one way or the 
other from the White House. 

Reciprocal trade agreements will bi 
favored for extension beyond June 30. 
1949. Mr. Dewey may be ready to accept 
some further check on power of the 
executive branch of the Government ti 
cut tariffs without direct approval o! 
Congress. 

Tidelands oil may be returned to the 
States without White House oppositio 

A Dewey Administration, if one takes 
office January 20 as expected, will be 
liberal in viewpoint—not far from. the 
New Deal on many issues—but wvill stress 
efficiency of administration and stream: 
lining of organization. Sweeping changes 
are to be expected in top personnel it 
almost all agencies. Pulling and hauling 
among policy-making officials—so_ preva 
lent and public in recent years—will be 
reduced to a minimum by a strong hand 
at the top. 

But Government, grown big during de- 
pression and war, will continue to be big 
Government in a new Administration. 
with a tendency to grow even bigger. 
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‘you CAN BE SURE..IF ITS Nestinghouse 


PICTURE OF A MOTOR 1400 FEET LONG 


Suppose you were the Navy ... and you had 
an idea that there must be some way to make 
an earth-bound electric motor help send a jet- 
propelled plane off the ground . . . quicker. 

You’d go, wouldn’t you, to the people who 
know most about motors? 

This strange-looking device is what the 
Navy received as a Westinghouse solution to 
their problem. 

It looks more like a railroad track than 


an electric motor. But it really is a motor. 

It is 1400 feet long. It lies perfectly flat. 
never turns, has no shaft. But it works. It 
even has a name: the Electropult. 

It takes a plane at standstill, whooshes it 
along for several hundred feet . . . and sends 
it into the air at 117 miles per hour. 

Another example of Westinghouse engineer- 
ing with that touch of sureness that you can 


always depend upon, 


MAKER O F PRE BROADEST LINE OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 














“How I dreaded to push that doorbell” 


MAN IN THE STERN: You remember John, our office 


manager? 


MAN WITH PIPE: Of course. He’s been with you ever 


since you started in business. 


» Well, John died last week — a heart attack. 
e When I went over to his house to see his wife 
the day after the funeral, I was plenty nervous. 


< 


*< 22 Must have been quite an ordeal. 


7) 


I had a check in my pocket for John’s widow. 


ey ) 


That helped, but even so I dreaded to push 
that doorbell. 


Sy» =You mean your company was helping her out? 
Q\ . ‘ 
Or was it your personal check? 


Neither. It was a check that our Travelers agent 


iy Mc 
4 


had brought by that morning. He set up our 
Employee Insurance Plan three years ago. We would 
have helped, of course. But we wouldn’t have been able 
to give his widow nearly so large a check. 


nae ; . 
oe But I didn’t know your company was big 
CO 2 ° ° 

‘ys enough to get in on group insurance. 

o> 


I didn’t think so either, until our Travelers 
S) man told me about this plan. It’s the same plan 
that big companies ‘have, cut down to our size. 


sr Does it cost a lot? Or is it something my firm 


\y5 could afford? 


Each one of our 17 people is insured — some 
for as much as $5000. We pay for it all, and 
yet it costs us only $480 a year. 


I don’t know of a better way for a company to spend 
money. When John’s widow thanked me, I was certainly 
glad that I’d learned about this Travelers plan in time 
to help John’s family. John had always told her, she 
said, that he worked for a fine concern. 


The Travelers pioneered in the group insurance 
field, and was the first company to adapt the group 
insurance idea to the needs of small business. Take 
advantage of Travelers experience in making your 
employee insurance bring you the greatest return — in 
employee satisfaction, in employee good will. 


On ali forms of EmPlogee, 


Insurance you will De well 
served by The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. Serving the insurance 
public in the United States since 1864 and in Canada since 1805. 
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SPAIN: USEFUL ALLY FOR U.S.? 


Reported from MADRID and WASHINGTON 


Franco Spain is being looked 
over as a possible U. S. ally. Cost 
of putting her in fighting trim is 
getting serious study. 

Obstacles are everywhere. 
Spain has little but man power. 
Franco needs lots of dollars, trade 
to bolster up the country. 

Dollars, political objections are 
prompting U.S. to go slow. A 
deal with the dictator is not likely 
unless war comes closer. 


The United States is endeavoring 
to decide whether it is worth while 
to take on Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco's Government in Spain as an 
ally. 

Military leaders want to get Spain 
ready as an American base in event of 
war. They say the Russians would find 
nothing in Europe to stop them until they 
reached the Pyrenees Mountains, which 
range along Spain’s frontier with France. 

Generalissimo Franco needs dollars 
badly to save his country’s economy and 
is eager to become an ally of the U.S. 
He wants $1,453,000,000 over a four- 
vear period as his price, but he will 
settle for much less—say, $50,000,000 
now and about $350,000,000 later. 





—Acme 


SOCIALIST PRIETO 
+++ Qn alliance with the monarchists? 
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—Black Star 
GENERALISSIMO FRANCO 
..- a boost from the U. S.? 


American policy makers are asking 
what they would get through such a 
deal. They realize that, if the U.S. takes 
on Spain as an ally, Western Europeans 
may think that the U. S. is giving up hope 
of holding the rest of the Continent. 
Question is whether a deal with Spain is 
worth the price in dollars and in damage 
to U.S. prestige in Western Europe. 

Answers are found inside Spain. With- 
in the country, things do not look the 
same to Spanish-speaking observers, 
familiar with the people, as they appear 
to the casual tourist. 

What Spain offers the U.S. and 
what she actually can deliver, seen from 
the inside, look like this: 

Strategically, Spain is a natural base 
for war. The country guards the western 
entrance to the Mediterranean (see map 
on page 21). Gibraltar, Britain’s rock 
fortress at the end of the Spanish 
peninsula, would be worthless if Spain 
were to fall into the hands of Britain’s 
enemies. 

Best European approach to Africa is 
through Spain. The Pyrenees, rising more 
than 10,000 feet above sea level, are a 
natural wall protecting Spain from any 
invaders overrunning France. 

Rugged mountains inside Spain pro- 
vide protection for air bases. The U.S. 
already has a stake in Spain’s existing 
airfields. At the end of World War II, 
the Franco Government gave the U.S. 
the right to land troop-carrying planes 


anywhere in Spain in exchange for help 
in improving its airfields. Idea was to 
aid the evacuation of American troops 
from Europe. This agreement, still valid, 
would permit use of these airfields if 
U.S. troops were sent back to Europe 
again, 

Natural harbors along Spain’s coasts 
are ideal for antisubmarine activities. 
Spain’s Atlantic Coast harbors are large, 
but additional port facilities would have 
to be built to handle anything like the 
quantity of traffic involved if Spain were 
to become a base for United States mili- 
tary operations in Europe. More airports, 
roads and railroad equipment would be 
needed, too. 

Man power for war is plentiful. There 
are 28,000,000 Spaniards, and General- 
issimo Franco has boasted that 1,000,000 
men are ready to fight under his leader- 
ship if Russia starts a war. It is true that 
most able-bodied Spaniards are veterans 
of the Spanish Civil War that began in 
1936 and ended in 1939. But most of 
these veterans were fighting against the 
Franco side, not for it. 

Only the core of Spain’s Army of 550,- 
000 is made up of officers, nonéommis- 
sioned officers and professional troops 
who fought for Franco in the Civil War. 
They number perhaps 150,000 in all. 
The Army is top-heavy with generals and 
officers, all of whom are well fed, well 
housed and well paid. 

Bulk of the Army is composed of con- 





International 
PRETENDER DON JUAN 
...an end to exile? 
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scripts, civilians called up for at least 
two years of military service. They are 
paid only a few cents a day. Their food 
is poor; they are poorly uniformed. Most 
of them wear rope-soled slippers, not 
shoes. Discipline is strict; deserters are 
shot when caught. Many deserters have 
joined bands of guerrillas active in 
Spain’s mountains. Army officers do not 
trust the conscripts and seldom give them 
live ammunition for their rifles. In a war, 
many Spanish soldiers would take the 
first opportunity to desert. 

Arms of Spain’s forces are good 
enough to crush resistance in a police 
state, but they are woefully inadequate 
for modern warfare. The best weapons 
are those that the Germans captured 
from the Russians early in World War 
II, rejected as unfit for the German 
Army, and sold to Spain. The Spanish 
Air Ministry is established in a magnif- 
icent new building in Madrid, but the 
Spanish Army has few planes fit to fly. 
As an ally of the U. S., Spain would need 
everything from shoes to tanks, guns 
and planes. 

Major problem for the powers allied 
to Spain would be to keep the country 
going with a reasonable amount of help. 
The U.S. and other governments, in- 
cluding the Vatican, have advised Gen- 
eralissimo Franco to clean up :is bureauc- 
racy, oust officials protecting the black 
market, if he hopes to get “hard money” 
loans from abroad. Money handled by the 
Government now is going down rat holes, 
doing little good to Spain’s economy. 
Only the hope of getting more American 
dollars as an ally of the U.S. is keeping 
Spain going. 

Politically, the Government appears 
to be well entrenched. Spain has had no 
free elections since 1936 and expects 
none from the Generalissimo. Even mem- 
bers of the rubber-stamp parliament are 
appointed, directly or indirectly, by him. 
Only one political party is recognized, 
the fascist-type Falange. 

Uniformed police and troops on police 
duty are in evidence everywhere. They 
patrol the sidewalks and highways in 
pairs with carbines slung across their 
shoulders. In addition to the uniformed 
police, there are three large forces of 
secret police. Their job is to watch the 
activities of underground organizations. 

Anti-Franco underground in Spain 
consists mainly of the General Union of 
Workers, led by Socialists, and the Na- 
tional Confederation of Labor, which 
includes many Anarchists. Both groups 
are working within the Falange National 
Syndicates, the only labor organization 
permitted to operate. Both underground 
groups ban Communists from member- 
ship. Spanish Communists have little or 
no influence in the underground. But the 
anti-Franco forces that want a republic 
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in Spain are not strong enough to chal- 
lenge the Government’s police forces. 

Real trouble for Generalissimo Franco 
is growing out of the trend toward an 
alliance between the partisans of a 
republic, led by a Socialist, Indalecio 
Prieto, and those who want a monarchy 
under Don Juan, son of the late Alfonso 
XIII. This alliance, encouraged by the 
British and French governments, is vir- 
tually complete. Businessmen and bankers 
inside Spain, alarmed by a growing eco- 
nomic crisis, are urging generals in the 
Army to oust Franco and call in Don 
Juan, now in exile in Portugal. But Franco 
is hoping that dollars from the United 
States will come in time to save his 
Government, 

Economically, Spain is a shambles 
behind a thin facade of high-priced luxu- 
ries. Until recently, speculators have had 
things pretty much their own way. The 
country is full of thousands of “peseta 
millionaires,” men with official connec- 
tions who have made fortunes in Spanish 
currency. 

For wealthy Spaniards and for tourists 
with dollars, Spain is a land of milk and 
honey. The dollar, officially quoted at 11 
pesetas in Madrid, is snapped up at 25 
pesetas on the Spanish black market. In 
Lisbon, capital of Portugal, whose Gov- 
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ernment is friendly to the Franco regime, 
a dollar buys 28 pesetas. On the free 
market in the international city of Tan- 
gier, across the Strait of Gibraltar, the 
dollar is worth 32 pesetas. At such rates, 
travelers can afford luxuries. But prices 
are so high and wages so low that the 
average Spaniard has trouble: keeping 
alive. 

Cost of living in Spain is about 10 
times as high as it was in 1936, based on 
a combination of official and black-market 
prices that all Spaniards must pay. Since 
1936, wages have risen only 40 per cent. 

What this means to ordinary laborers 
in industrial areas is poverty and a star 
vation diet. These workers earn little 
over $1 a day, figuring the dollar at the 
official rate of 11 pesetas. Take the case 
of a skilled worker in Madrid with a 
family of four to support on the rela 
tively high take-home pay of 750 pesetas 
a month—just under $70 a month at 
official rates. 

Food costs over 60 per cent of the 
money in his pay envelope. That buys him 
and his family a meatless diet of bread, 
cheap wine, fish, rice, chickpeas, some 
olive oil and sugar and some milk and 
sweets for the children. 

Rent for a two-room apartment, in 
which he shares running water and toilet 
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facilities with other families, costs him 
21 per cent of his salary. He has the 
equivalent of $15 left to pay for clothes, 
medicine and doctor bills and all expenses 
other than food and rent. Shoes alone 
cost him $15 a pair; a cheap suit, $70. 
In a belated effort to check the rising 
inflation, the Government last summer 
imposed severe restrictions on bank 
credits. Speculative stocks fell sharply. 
A building boom, financed largely by 
borrowed money, collapsed in a crash of 
real estate values, down as much as 50 
per cent. Bankruptcies increased. But 
Spanish industrial production is continu- 
ing to fall; prices remain high. 
Industrially, Spain is running down- 
hill rapidly for want of dollar credits. 
Factories, mines and power stations, all 
ae in need of new equipment and ma- 
chinery ‘that must be purchased abroad. 
Spain lacks the dollars for raw materials, 
too, : 
The textile industry in Barcelona is 
operating only three days a week, due 
in part to lack of electric power and 
in part to lack of cotton imports. But 
manufacturers forced to shut their plants, 
no matter what the cause, are required 
0 pay the full weekly wage of all 
Workers. Industrialists, going bankrupt 
rapidly, are urging devaluation of the 
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peseta to bring Spanish prices in line 
with world prices, thus enabling Spain 
to earn more dollars. 

Trade between Spain and _hard-cur- 
rency areas is dwindling rapidly. In the 
first half of 1948, Spain turned up with a 
trade deficit of $38,500,000 compared to 
a favorable balance of $8,000,000 in the 
first half of 1947. 

Buyers, including Americans with dol- 
lars to spend, want Spanish exports, but 
find prices too high. U.S. Government, 
for example, is stockpiling tungsten ore, 
but finds Spain’s prices are set at $2,250 
per ton, compared to $1,100 per ton in 
Portugal, next door. Spanish olive oil, 
oranges, almonds, cork and other exports 
are going without buyers, while Italy, 
Portugal and other producers are profiting. 

Sellers find Spain unable to buy things 
that the country’s economy needs desper- 
ately. For want of tin plate, for example, 
Spain’s sardine and olive-packing indus- 
tries are closing down. U. S. recently allo- 
cated 2,500 tons of tin plate to Spain, but 
the Svanish Government could not find 
the dollars to pay for it. The tin plate was 
divided among other buyers, Spain’s 
competitors. 

Financially, the Spanish Government 
is driven to making hard bargains for 
loans and credits. Part of Franco resist- 


ance to devaluation of the peseta is due 
to the fact that trade agreements with 
Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Ar- 
gentina, Italy and other countries are 
based on the official exchange rate of the 
peseta. 

Argentina is advancing $309,000,000 
to Spain, the biggest loan and credit in 
Argentine history. But there are strings 
attached. All the money must be spent 
in the Argentine for wheat, meat and 
other products at prices far above world 
prices. Generalissimo Franco has just 
sent his Foreign Minister, Alberto Martin 
Artajo, to Buenos Aires to try for a bet- 
ter deal. What Spain really needs to pre- 
vent an economic collapse, however, is 
dollars and lots of them. 

Generalissimo Franco’s price for 
an alliance with the U.S._ starts at 
$1,453,000,000, the estimated cost of a 
four-year plan for Spanish recovery. His 
chance of getting anything like that sum 
is nil. 

Support for aid to Spain is coming 
from American travelers like James A. 
Farley, former Democratic National 
Chairman, and Senator Chan Gurney, 
South Dakota Republican, who is chair- 
man of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee. Thus encouraged, the Generalis- 
simo hopes to make a deal for about 
$400,000,000. 

Spanish businessmen talking to Ameri- 
can businessmen inside Spain are saying 
that any amount of dollars given to the 
Franco Government would be wasted. 
They prefer a number of dollar loans to 
Spain’s private industry, made through 
the Export-Import Bank. But first, they 
say, the Government must lower the 
value of the peseta so that Spanish goods 
can compete on world markets at world 
prices. 

What is likely to happen depends 
largely on the prospects of war with 
Russia. Spain remains a hot political issue 
in Western Europe due to the General- 
issimo’s close ties with Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy. European governments, for 
this reason, would not approve an al- 
liance with Spain now. And the U.S. is 
more interested in building up Western 
Europe to defend itself against Russia 
than in lining up with Generalissimo 
Franco. 

As long as war with Russia remains a 
possibility, however, U.S. relations with 
Spain will be a matter of concern to 
policy makers in Washington. For the 
present, the U.S. is prepared to support 
a move to permit members of the United 
Nations to send ambassadors to Madrid. 
Small U.S. loans to Spanish private in- 
dustry are possible. And, if war appeais 
close in the near future, the U.S., as a 
matter of military necessity, can be ex- 
pected to make an alliance with any gov- 
ernment ruling Spain. 
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New India: Free and Hungry 


India, free of British rule, is 
finding old problems too big to 
solve. Hunger, disease, death 
continue almost unchecked. 

Social security, farm-improve- 
ment programs are on paper. But 
real progress is lacking. Misery of 
millions is growing. 

High hopes that independence 
would solve everything are run- 
ning out. Serious trouble, even 
revolution, may be ahead. 


India’s hungry, disease-ridden mil- 
lions are finding no comfort in their 
independence. Freedom from British 
rule, after one year, has brought no 
improvement in the plight of India’s 
330,000,000 people. The new Govern- 
ment, beset by problems, finds itself 
unable to deal with the miseries that 
have plagued this sprawling subcon- 
tinent for centuries. 

Even the most optimistic see now that 
it will take generations—and perhaps a 
revolution—to change India. But revolu- 
tion will not end the grinding poverty and 
neglect that arise from too little food for 
too many people. 

Big social programs are planned by the 
Government. Indians are promised com- 
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Reported from NEW DELHI 


pulsory education, a public health sys- 
tem, general social security and an agri- 
cultural program to relieve the impover- 
ished peasants. But none of these things 
has taken hold up to the present time. 
All cost more than the Government can 
risk, and none gets at the country’s root 
problem. 

Too many people are putting a con- 
stantly growing pressure on India’s land. 
In the 20 years between the two world 
wars the population increased by §85,- 
000,000. The increase now occurring is 
officially estimated at considerably more 
than 3,000,000 a year, despite the inroads 
of disease and famine. 

Although the country’s death rate of 
22.4 per 1,000 a year is one of the highest 
in the world, the birth rate of 34 per 
1,000 (see chart on page 23) constantly 
adds to India’s population. In some farm- 
ing areas there are 1,000 people to the 
square mile, compared with 280 per 
square mile in New York State and 141 
in Illinois. With such overcrowding, the 
farms can hardly feed those who culti- 
vate them, let alone produce a surplus to 
feed the cities. The result is periodic 
famines whose victims are counted in the 
millions. 

A family inheritance system that makes 
each farm less manageable with each new 
generation, plus a rental system that is 
prohibitive in some areas, helps to make 
the entire farm problem a major obstacle 
to India’s development. 

Under religious law, a man’s sons share 


INDIA‘S FARMERS: In good years—bare subsistence; in bad years—famine and death 


equally in the father’s estate. Therefore 
when a peasant dies, his land is divide 
among his sons. Most farmers cultivat 
two, three and sometimes as many as }) 
separate plots of land. And the dividiy, 
of each plot continues, generation afte 
generation. 

As a result, a large percentage of th 
farmers now are working plots less tha 
an acre in size. In some areas, individu 
plots are only 30 square yards. The resul 
is a tremendous waste of man_ power 
implements and agricultural land. The 
whole system is considered a chief caus 
for India’s present-day inadequate food 
production. 

A rent-collecting system set up by the 
British in the early days of their cop 
quest of India still is used. The British 
turned the job over to Indian revenue 
collectors—“zamindars”—who were free 
to collect all they could from the farmer 
and keep everything above a fixed Gu: 
ernment fee. In some cases the rent the 
collector is obliged to pay the Goven- 
ment has not changed in 150 years, But 
the collectors have been free to increase 
without restraint the amount they co: 
lect. 

The “zamindari” system now coven 
more than half of India’s farm lands, It 
is not uncommon for collectors to demand 
two thirds of a crop as rent, although 
only a small fraction of what it is worth 
goes to the Government. One official te. 
port sums up the system thus: “In good 
years the cultivator has nothing to hope 
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DEATH RATE: 22.4 PER THOUSAND 


for except bare subsistence and in bad 
years he falls on public charity.” 

' The Congress Party, which controls 
the Government, is pledged to a policy 
of ending the collecting system. Some 
fam-reform bills have been introduced 
in local legislatures. But the collectors 
have shown powerful influence inside 
the national and local governments. 
Efforts to revise the rent system have 
been de'ayed or blocked and there is a 
gowing feeling that Premier Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s Cabinet is not prepared to force 
the issue. 

Poverty on the farms, meanwhile, has 
reached such depths that the average per 
capita income now is less than $25 a 
year. The precarious livelihood of the 
fam people—85 per cent of the total 
population—is made more uncertain by 
widespread disease and the universally 
poor health. One official report says 30 
per cent of India’s families suffer from 
chronic undernourishment. 

Disease cannot be kept in check by 
the present health services. Every year. 
100,000,000 Indians suffer from ma- 
laria, which kills upward of 2,000,000. 
Two and a half million have tuber- 
culosis, which causes 500,000 deaths a 
year. Smallpox, plague and dysentery 
ae epidemic. The result is that life 
expectancy in India is about the lowest 
in the world. 

Medical care, by U.S. standards, does 
not exist. India has 45,000 doctors and 
1000 dentists to treat its 330,000,000 
people. That is an average of 7,000 pa- 
tients for each doctor, but in the Central 
Provinces there is only one doctor for 
every 14,500 residents and only one hos- 
pital or clinic for every 105,000. 

The Health Ministry estimates that, to 
Maintain a reasonable standard of health, 
the country needs a minimum of 185,000 
doctors and 92,000 dentists. But it would 
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take 25 years to train enough doctors, 
build hospitals and modernize sanitation 
facilities to the point where a decent 
standard of health can be maintained. 
Moreover, that requires an outlay of 
public funds that the new Government, 
so far, has been unable to provide. 

Complicating the public-health pro- 
gram is the mass shifting of population 
caused by the split-up of the freed terri- 
tory into two separate nations, India and 
Pakistan. Nearly 5,500,000 Hindus and 
Sikhs moved from Pakistan into India 
last year. Now the Government must 
spend $30,000,000 annually to care for 
the refugees, 2,500,000 of whom still are 
living in public camps. These are funds 
that, under different conditions, might 
have into a long-range health 
program. 

Lack of schooling contributes to In- 
dia’s poverty at the same time it holds 
back progress toward a better standard 
of living. Eighty-five per cent of the 
people can neither read nor write. Com- 
pulsory education, with a few exceptions, 
is unknown. In the few areas where 
schools are available, most families are 
too poor to keep their children in class- 
rooms. One survey shows that, of the 
12,000,000 children registered in schools 
before the war, only one out of every 
four stayed long enough to learn how to 
read and write. 

An elaborate program intended to 
erase illiteracy in 10 years has been an- 
nounced. But, like most other social re- 
forms, it has not gone far beyond the 
planning stage because of the lack of 
funds. To train the necessary 1,500,000 
teachers alone will cost $500,000,000. 
But this year less than $100,000,000 
is to be spent on all education. Stand- 
ardizing the schools is further com- 
plicated by the 20 different languages 
spoken in India. The people in one 


gone 


OD. 
province cannot converse with 
those of another. 

Attempts by national and local govern- 
ments to overcome the conditions that 
hold millions trapped in poverty alweys 
come up against the traditional and re 
ligious obstacles set up by India’s caste 
system, which, at birth, freezes the in- 
dividuals in a social and occupational 
compartment. 

The growth of industry in the larger 
cities is tending to break down the caste 
system to some extent. Workers belong- 
ing to different occupational castes are 
drawn into the factories. by better wages, 
and caste distinctions are fading a bit. 
But, in the villages and rural areas, the 
system is as strong as ever. It operates 
as a drag on all progress. 

Reforms to unshackle the country are 
being tried under independence, but they 
still meet opposition that at times comes 
close to violence. At the most recent 
session of the Constituent Assembly a 
mild reform of the Hindu code—to per- 
mit marriages between members of dif- 
ferent castes—was proposed, but its pas- 
sage was blocked. 

The big test of India’s new freedom 
lies in the way the Government tackies 
the growing problems of hunger, disease 
and ignorance that are keeping a third of 
the population locked in hopeless misery. 
That is the opinion of the most competent 
observers in New Delhi. These ob- 
servers regard industrialization and so- 
cial improvement as the country’s most 
urgent problems. 

India’s first independent Government 
has issued policy statements and drafted 
elaborate plans to cure these conditions. 
But concrete action is lacking for the 
most part. Without it, independent India 
may be heading for serious trouble from 
within, trouble that can lead to revolu- 
tion. 
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HIGH-PAYING CAREERS IN UNIONS 


Big money is in store for.some 
youths who carve out careers as 
union leaders. Lewis, Petrillo, 
Kennedy, Tobin, Murray are 
among officials in the $25,000 to 
$50,000-a-year brackets. 

Expense accounts generally 
are liberal and there are many 
opportunities to travel. Jobs are 
scarce at the top, however, and 
the openings are few. It’s nice 
work if you can get it. 


Salary trends are causing some par- 
ents to consider whether the time 
hasn’t arrived to start raising their 
sons to be labor leaders. Pay for top 
management jobs in unions is begin- 
ning to rival the pay level of high 
executives in industry. It already ex- 
ceeds the pay level of most top jobs 
available in a Government career. 

John L. Lewis, getting a pay raise to 
$50,000 a year, plus an unlimited ex- 
pense account, just called attention to a 
trend now well established. Mr. Lewis 
has been receiving $25,000 a year, plus 
a $10,000 cost-of-living bonus. His big 
car and chauffeur are taken care of on 
his expense account. With his new raise, 
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GARMENT WORKERS’ DUBINSKY 
The life of a labor leader is a pleasant one, but the road up can be rough 


$10,000 to $50,000 





MINERS’ LEWIS 
. - . $50,000 a year, plus 


Mr. Lewis draws more pay from an in- 
ternational union than any other labor 
leader. 

Pay is good for many other union lead- 
ers, too. Jn Mr. Lewis’s union, Thomas 
Kennedy, vice president, now is to get 
$40,000 a year. So will John Owens, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Both have just been 
raised from $18,000. Members of the 
executive board of the Mine Workers, 
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a Year for the Top Jobs 


who have part-time jobs, are to get $19. 
000 a year, raised from $6,000. 

Philip Murray, head of CIO, gets $25. 
000, plus expenses. He also is provided 
with a year-round hotel suite in an e. 
pensive Washington hotel. Mr. Murray’ 
salary comes from the Steelworkers’ union, 
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William Green’s pay as head of the § gets § 
AFL is $20,000 a year, plus expenses,  pentet 
George Meany, AFL’s secretary-treasurer Walte 
draws $18,000. Both of these officers § Auto ' 
however, are paid less than the heads of Worke 
at least two unions affiliated with the § 00, 
AFL. The two who are in higher brackets § 750,0( 
are James C. Petrillo, president of the § wions 
Musicians’ union, and Daniel J. Tobin, Jae H 
president of the Teamsters’. and B 

Mr. Petrillo is paid $46,000 a year- § sy, G 
$26,000 by the international and $20,000 Tracy, 
by his Chicago local. The local union also § tin P. 
is reported to pay the income tax on his § tence - 


salary. In addition, Mr. Petrillo is pro § EW. 


vided with a suite at the Waldor- 


Phil 


Astoria Hotel, in New York. His union ff wide 1 
also presented him with a $25,000 sum- cials, 
mer home and $12,000 worth of fumi- f ClO \ 
ture. At one time the union gave Mr f Worke 
Petrillo and his wife a vacation to § Clothir 


Europe. 
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Mr. Tobin, the Teamsters’ head, draws ff ae as | 


salary of $30,000 a year, plus expenses. the sm 


He turned down a $10,000 raise at the 


Wha 


union’s last convention. Mr. Tobin's f tanking 
perquisites include a $45,000 home in f #€ pai 
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Miami and vacations paid by the union. 
The Teamsters’ secretary-treasurer, John 


| F. English, receives $30,000 a year. 


Even lesser-known union officials are 
drawing as much as the $20,000-a-year 
lary of the Vice President of the 
United States. William L. McFetridge, 
head of the AFL Building Service Em- 
ployes, is one. He gets $20,000 a year 
fom a union made up of 160,000 janitors, 
scubwomen, elevator operators and 
building-maintenance workers. 

Union salaries, generally, are higher 
for top officials in the AFL than in the 
CIO and independent unions. 

For example, William L. Hutcheson 
gets $18,000 a year from the AFL Car- 
penters’ union, which he heads, while 
Walter Reuther, president of the CIO 
Auto Workers, is paid $10,000. The Auto 
Workers claim a membership of 1,000,- 
00, compared with the Carpenters’ 
750,000. Other heads of smaller AFL 
uions who top Mr. Reuther in salaries 
ae Hugo Ernst, Restaurant Employes 
and Bartenders, $18,000; David Dubin- 
sky, Garment Workers, $15,600; Dan W. 
Tracy, Electrical Workers, $15,000; Mar- 
tin P. Durkin, Plumbers, $15,000; Law- 
rence P. Lindelof, Painters, $15,000, and 
E. W. Jimerson, Meat Cutters, $15,000. 

Philip Murray’s $25,000 exceeds by a 
wide margin the pay of other CIO offi- 
tials. Among the highest-paid heads of 
(10 unions are Emil Rieve, Textile 
Workers, $16,000; Jacob S. Potofsky, 
Clothing Workers, $15,000, and Samuel 
Wolchok, Retail Union, $12,000. Salaries 
are as low as $4,000 for heads of some of 
the smaller AFL and CIO unions. 

What this all shows is that the highest- 
ranking officers of the big unions often 
ae paid more than the highest-ranking 
oficials of Government. The Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States gets his $20,000 
a year, but no home or other sizable 
extras, Cabinet members draw $15,000, 
ae provided with cars and chauffeurs 
while in office, but must provide their 
own housing. Other Government salaries 
range from the $25,000 paid to Supreme 
Court Justices to the $10,000 for heads 
of many agencies. In Government service, 
too, expense accounts are slim. Officials 
on Government business are allowed $6 
per day for travel, to cover the cost of 
hotel, meals, tips and laundry. 

Union pay in the principal jobs also 
is found in many cases to be as good or 
better than the pay of men with similar 
lesponsibilities in private business. 

There are a number of other factors 
for a young man to consider before de- 
ciding on a career as a labor leader. 

For one thing, the road to the top of 
union often is a rough one. As in in- 
dustry, the ambitious young man usually 
Must start at the bottom. He does not 
ilways need a skill or a good education, 
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CARPENTERS’ HUTCHESON 
the pay is high... 


for most heads of unions began as 
laborers in their particular industries. 
Political skill, the ability to get elected 
to one better job after another in the 
union, is more important. The first step 
for a youth usually is to hold office in 
the local union in the shop or mine or 
plant in which he is employed. 

College training has not been too im- 
portant in the past in advancing a man 
in his union, but it is becoming more 
helpful. Most heads of the old-line AFL 
unions went to work at an early age and 
had little opportunity for schooling. 
Some, like John L. Lewis, who started 
in the mines, have educated themselves. 
In the more youthful CIO, however, 
more and more men with some college 
training are appearing. One survey of 
more than 200 presidents of AFL and 
CIO unions and_ industrial councils 
showed that 29 per cent of the CIO 
leaders and 13 per cent of the AFL men 
had attended college. Most union presi- 
dents are high-school graduates. 

Contrary to public belief, it does not 
always take long to get to the top of a 
union. Average age of the more than 200 
union officials studied was 46 years. AFL 
leaders’ ages generally range from 50 to 
59, but the CIO had many leaders in the 
30-to-39 age bracket. CIO officials, on 
the average, are nearly 20 years younger 
than the management officials with whom 
they deal. 

Chances to get to the top are fewer 
in the union field than they are in the 
trades, professions and business. That is 
because the number of good union jobs 
does not begin to compare with the num- 
ber of good jobs in business. ‘Also, there 
are fewer good jobs along the way. 

Union officials at the lower end of the 





ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ TRACY 
... but the jobs are few 


scale, as in business generally, are paid 
according to their employers’ ability to 
pay. Pay rates vary among unions, with 
larger, well-established organizations pay- 
ing better than the smaller and newer 
ones. For example: 

The CIO Auto Workers, by con- 
stitutional provision, pay their presi- 
dent $10,000; the secretary-treasurer, 
$9,500; two vice presidents, $8,000 
each; executive board members, 
$6,500, and organizers from $70 to 
$100 a week. 

The Machinists’ union, which is 
not affiliated with either CIO or 
AFL, pays its president, Harvey W. 
Brown, $12,000 a year; secretary- 
treasurer, $10,000; one vice presi- 
dent, $9,000, and eight vice presi- 
dents, $8,000 each. Organizers aver- 
age about $5,000 a year. 
Stenographers and clerks employed by 

unions usually are members of unions of 
office workers. Generally, they are paid 
the same scale as office workers in busi- 
ness, but sometimes the unions pay them 
a little more. 

In weighing all the factors, the youth 
who aspires to be a labor leader finds 
these things to be true: If he gets to the 
top, he will find the life of a labor leader 
a pleasant one. The pay is good, possi- 
bilities for travel are almost unlimited, 
liberal tax-free expense accounts are pro- 
vided, the job usually is secure for life, 
and a pension will be waiting for 
him when he retires. The catch is that 
there is very little room at the top and 
the road up is a rough one. Further- 
more, if the youth has an education, he 
probably will do better in a business or 
profession than he will in one of the 
lesser union jobs, 
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Conquests of 


Medicines, newly discovered, 
are conquering old, stubborn ail- 
ments. A cure for the common 
cold may not be far away. 

Research is switching a bit 
from drugs that prevent disease 
to drugs that cure. New treat- 
ments are arising almost daily. 

Development of streptomycin, 
chloromycetin, other unusual 
chemicals, means quick, sure 
doctoring for sick people. 


Tuberculosis, whooping cough, un- 
dulant fever, meningitis, tick fever are 
among bacterial diseases that now are 
responding to treatment with new 
drugs. 

The common cold, influenza, 
paralysis and other stubborn 
caused by viruses are on the verge of 
attack that can reasonably be expected 
to be successful. It now is accepted as 
proved that viruses can be attacked suc- 
cessfully by chemicals, particularly by 
antibiotics. Discovery is being piled on 
discovery in the antibiotics— 
chemicals like penicillin and streptomycin 
that are produced by such micro-organ- 


infantile 
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use of 


isms as molds and bacteria. 

A new era, it now becomes apparent, 
has opened—or is opening—in internal 
medicine. It is an era for the treatment 
of disease, as distinguished from preven- 
tion of disease. In the preceding era, it 
was largely progress in vaccination, sani- 
tation and other methods of prevention 
that added 14 years to the life expec- 
tancy of the average baby between 1900 
and 1940. Now, the big gains are in 
treatment, and radically new cures are 
coming with a rush. 

The search for new cures is one that 
has big resources behind it, including in 
increasing degree the resources of the 
U.S. Government. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is combating tuberculosis with strep- 
tomycin. Army research workers are 
proving that another antibiotic—chloro- 
mycetin—cures typhoid fever. Research 
branches of the Public Health Service 
and the Department of Agriculture are 
testing still more recent drugs. And com- 
mercial laboratories are spending millions 
of dollars a year in this search. 
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‘Miracle Drugs’ 
Way Open for Cure of Colds, Other Virus Ill 


Back-to-nature move really is under 
way in medicine. The idea behind much 
new research is to turn germ against 
germ. This idea is the result of discovery 
years ago that the millions of microbes in 
the soil are destroying one another. By 
growing bacteria, molds and other mi- 
crobes in the laboratory, scientists have 
succeeded in separating out some of the 
chemical substances that microbes pro- 
duce and use to kill other microbes. 
These chemical substances are used to 





AUREOMYCIN IN THE LABORATORY 
... Viruses are vulnerable 


kill disease-producing microbes in the 
human body. 

Penicillin—forerunner of what is ex- 
pected to be an almost unlimited number 
of powerful new drugs—already is curing 
hundreds of thousands of sick persons in 
the U.S. every year. Penicillin is respon- 
sible—along with the sulfa drugs—for 
cutting the pneumonia death rate in half 
in 10 years. Syphilis, which used to re- 
quire a year or more of treatment, now is 
cured in 10 days or less with penicillin. 
Meningitis, scarlet fever, diphtheria and 
other diseases that formerly killed thou- 
sands every year are being treated suc- 
cessfully with penicillin. So are boils, 
abscesses, many types of sore throat and 
other infections. 

Astonishing cures effected by penicillin 
have set off a vast search for other 
antibiotics that can discourage or destroy 
germs that penicillin does not affect. 


“of cases of all 


Result now is the discovery almost week. 
ly of new microbe-produced chemicals 
that have curative possibilities. 

Some of these new wonder drugs now 
have been tested long enough to show 
what can be hoped for in the way of 
cures. Of the dozens that are being dis. 
covered—and announced with high hopes 
—some do not prove out. Some work jn 
the test tube to kill bacteria, but fail in 
practical use in the hospital. Others are 
able to destroy bacteria, but have to be 
discarded because of toxic effects on 
patients. The small minority of the new 
microbe products, however, 
markable results. 

Streptomycin is proving, for the first 
time, that tuberculosis can be attacked 
by drugs. On the strength of thousands 
kinds of tuberculosis 
treated with streptomycin in 48 hospitals, 
the Army, Navy and Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration report favorably on the drug. 
It apparently does not cure many cases 
alone. But along with rest and_ other 
treatment—including surgery—it helps to 
cure many. And most patients are aided 
by it. In tuberculosis of the lungs, for ex- 
ample, improvement of patients—noted 
in less than 5 per cent of the test cases 
before streptomycin treatment—appeared 
in 80 per cent during treatment. And 
three fourths of the patients whose condi- 
tion had been getting worse improved 
with streptomycin. 

The real significance of streptomycin 
with tuberculosis, however, lies in the 
proof that the disease that kills nearly 
50,000 individuals in this country each 
year is vulnerable to chemicals. There is 
an excellent chance now that a far more 
effective drug for tuberculosis will not 
be long in the finding. 

Chloromycetin, one of the newest 
antibiotics, is one that may be useful in 
treating tuberculosis. Test-tube experi 
ments indicate that. And, if clinical tests 
do not confirm that indication, chloro- 
mycetin still will become almost as famil- 
iar to U.S. families as penicillin. In the 
test tube, it destroys bacteria of many 
kinds that penicillin and the sulfas do 
not affect. Already it has been used to 
cure individuals of some of the diseases 
caused by these bacteria. So far, more- 
over, no toxic damage to patients has 
been observed. 

Typhoid fever, which infects thow- 
sands in this country each year, is one 0 
the most important diseases to yield to 
chloromycetin. In tests among natives 0 
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Malaya, the Army Medical Corps found 
hat typhoid patients’ fever lasted an 
werage Of only 3% days after chloromy- 
wtin treatment began. There were no 
deaths and no real relapses. Ordinarily, 
fever lasts about four weeks and_ the 
lisease has a death rate of 10 to 15 per 
cent. 

Scrub typhus, scourge of warring 
mies, Was cured with ease by chloro- 
mycetin in Malaya tests. Treated patients 
had fever averaging about 2% days after 
treatment started. None died. Normal ex- 
gectation in that part of the world is 14 
i) 28 days of fever with scrub typhus, 
ad a 15 per cent death rate. Murine or 
endemic typhus—found widely in South- 
em U.S.—apparently is -cured just as 
easily by the new drug. The same appar- 
ently is true of epidemic typhus. 

Other diseases also are expected to 
be cured by chloromycetin when labora- 
tory tests are followed by hospital tests 
on human beings. In the test tube the 
new drug strongly inhibits or destroys 
the organisms that cause Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever—tick fever—whooping 
cough, undulant fever, some types of 
dysentery and many other infections. 

Supply of chloromycetin, at this time, 
isnot even sufficient for all testing that 
needs to be done. By the first of the year, 
however, there is to be enough for that 
purpose. And in another six months 
chloromycetin is expected to be on the 
druggists’ shelves. 

Aureomycin, another new antibiotic, 
also is to become familiar to U. S. families 
soon. So far, its most spectacular success 
hs been in saving individuals stricken 


fever. That tick-borne disease, which 
ordinarily is fatal in about 2 out of 5 
cases, is cured quickly by aureomycin, 
usually in 48 to 72 hours. Many patients 
already have been cured by it. At least 
one who had lapsed into unconscious- 
ness and apparently was near death was 
cured, Individuals who in the future are 
stricken with some other diseases 
are likely to be treated with the drug, 
since it appears to be nontoxic and effec- 
tive against a wide range of disease- 
producing agents. 

“Q” fever, caused by an apparently 
new strain of an organism found widely 
in California, also is being treated effec- 
tively with aureomycin. Patients are 
cured in 48 to 72 hours, with fever in 
many cases dropping in much less time 
than that. 

Typhus of the endemic type also yields 
quickly to aureomycin. So do many of 
the more stubborn eye infections. 

Other diseases are to be cured by 
the new drug if laboratory tests are con- 
firmed in the hospital. Organisms that 
cause undulant fever and typhoid fever 
are among those that are attacked in 
the test tube by aureomycin. In addition, 
experiments add further proof that 
viruses are vulnerable to attack by drugs. 
This proof is provided by the effective- 
ness of aureomycin in attacking the 
viruses of psittacosis—parrot fever—and 
one of the virus venereal diseases. 

Those four drugs occupy top positions 
on the list of antibiotics and other new 
chemical substances. Another is chloro- 
quine, which cures one type of malaria. 
But dozens of others have been developed 
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search workers of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, for example, are develop- 
ing and testing many of these—tomatine, 
subtilin, usnic, rutin—drugs whose names 
mean nothing to most people now, but 
which in time may mean a great deal to 
millions of individuals. 

Problems still remain to be solved in 
the development and use of new drugs. 
With each new antibiotic, scientists must 
find ways to speed up the process by 
which organisms produce the chemicals. 

Toxic effect, if any, also must be over- 
come. In some cases, this problem is 
solved by smaller doses of the drugs. In 
others, the drug proves useless because 
of the damage it can do to patients. 
Polymixin, a new antibiotic that destroys 
the organisms of many diseases, may turn 
out to be such a failure. 

Resistance to an antibiotic, moreover, 
is built up by the disease-producing or- 
ganism in many cases. One solution has 
been to treat patients with more than one 
drug. Another is to attempt to cure the 
patient before the germ begins to build 
a resistance. 

Prospect is that these problems will 
be solved, and that even more potent 
antibiotics and other drugs will be de- 
veloped soon. The number of types of 
microbes to be tested for antibiotic prop- 
erties is almost unlimited. Thus, it is un- 
likely that scientists have found the most 
effective ones in this early stage of the 
search. The outlook, consequently, is for 
a steadily growing list of the new- drugs 
and of curable diseases. Colds, infantile 
paralysis, influenza and other virus dis- 
eases are almost certain to yield to the 




























to combat these diseases that together 
attack 1,000,000 people a year and cause... 
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SLOWDOWN FOR TELEVISION BOOM 


Why FCC Delays Industry's Rapid Expansio 


Topsy-like growth of television 
is causing concern. The lid is on, 
briefly, so officials can look 
around, see what is ahead. 

New industry, speeding along, 
is stirring up problems for per- 
formers, advertisers, stations. 
Legal puzzles are showing up. 

Growth, in the future, will be 
slower, more closely policed. But 
coast-to-coast picture broadcast- 
ing is likely by 1950. 


A stop, look and listen sign is being 
hung up, briefly, for the booming tele- 
vision industry. Licenses for new sta- 
tions are being blocked temporarily. 
Under study are questions of policy, 
questions about the direction this new 
industry is to take. 

Television is catching on with a speed 
that is amazing its own developers. It is 
creating new technical problems and 
legal puzzles. It promises entertainment 
and advertising changes that frighten 
radio, movie, stage and sports industries. 
Television based on fewer than 
15,000 receiver sets in 1946. Around 
600,000 sets are in use now and 2,500,000 
sets are predicted by the end of next 
vear. 

At this rate, television will be com- 
peting with radio within a few vears in 
larger cities. A transcontinental line is 
predicted for sometime in 1950. Tele- 
vision for small towns and rural areas is 
due to be slower in arriving. 

As to the way this new industry is 
developing: 

Television service is available from 
38 stations and will be available from 123 
stations when those now building are 
completed, probably by mid-1949. Until 
the Federal Communications Commission 
starts assigning channels again, the tele- 
vision system is frozen at this level. 
Broadcasters had hoped to get 400. sta- 
tions operating by 1950, but this is less 
likely now. 

Ownership of the first 123 stations 
is divided among the major radio-network 
companies, the makers of television equip- 
ment, independent radio stations and 
newspaper publishers. A leading motion- 
picture producer owns several stations, 
but most movie makers and exhibitors 
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ignored television in its early stages. Now 
they fight for a chance to enter the field. 

Manufacturing of equipment is con- 
centrated in the hands of the larger radio 
manufacturers. Smaller concerns are 
jumping into the race for the big new 
market they foresee. About five manu- 
facturers were in television two years ago. 
Now about 65 are known to be making 
television gear. Demand is high and de- 
signs for sets are not standardized. 

Receiver sales amount to about one 
fifth of the total dollar volume of radio 
dealers’ sales. Radio sales decline where 
television becomes available. A year from 
now, some dealers predict, about 75 per 
cent of their business will come from 
television. Average value’ of television 
sets sold in 1947 was about $600. The 
average may drop to about $300 this 
year. One set is offered for $99.95. 

That is a picture of television’s progress 
up to the time FCC halted the increase in 
stations. 

The next stage is to emphasize im- 
provement of service by existing stations 
and those being established. FCC is 
guiding this development. Early radio 
stations and networks grew faster, but 
more haphazardly, in the 1920s when 
Government control was feeble compared 
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with the present. While FCC’s free, 
order is in effect, these things will hy 
pen: 
Station allocations will be chang 
A new plan will be worked out by Fo 
and industry in six to nine months, Theg 
stations can be authorized again. The ne 
plan may provide for even fewer statioy 
than are proposed now, heightening com 
petition among applicants for televisig 
space, Cities and types of users left oy 
under the original plan are starting 
fight for shares under the new system, 
The first television plan allowed { 
405 stations in the largest 140 U6 
cities. Officials refuse to estimate hoy 
many stations may be provided in theg 
big and rich market areas under th 
next plan, though they stress the po 
sibility of a reduction from 405, 
Interference troubles will be inve 
tigated fully and results will guide a 
allocation plan accepted. Stations @ 
ready operating in the same area ofte 
interfere with one another's _ signak 
causing faulty pictures in receiver set 
This is a main reason why FCC stoppef 
new stations. 
FCC wants engineers to pool the 
knowledge about this trouble and fin 
ways to solve it. Manufacturers of sei 
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will exchange ideas about ways to build 
“suppressors” into sets to head off inter- 
ference, Such as is caused by motor-car 
inition systems, radio stations, heavy 
dectrical appliances. FCC says most re- 
givers obtain good results now, through 
individual adjustments, though cases of 
julty design are noted. 

Programs will be improved and en- 
lged. A New York station last week 
amounced 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. programs 
fve days a week. Most stations offer 
about 18 hours a week now. Sports 
events, newsreels, old movies and car- 
toons are shown. Performances of plays 
and other events in television studios are 
increasing. 

Advertising activities will broaden as 
program hours lengthen. Commercial an- 
nouncements on television now include 
camera tours of stores, cartoons illustrat- 
ing products, demonstrations of working 
models. As advertising increases, pro- 
sams may tend to follow trends estab- 
lished in radio, toward standardized en- 
tetainment aimed at a mass audience. 
Advertisers are giving television a big 
tryout where it is available. 

Television era may not arrive, how- 
ever, until the FCC opens up all or part 
ofthe wave lengths reserved in the ultra- 
high-frequency range, called UHF. This 
will make 800 more stations possible. 
They will have more power and also the 
gecial ability to televise colored pictures. 
Most existing receiver sets will not be 
made obsolete by UHF. Nearly all can 
beadapted with a converter device, which 
may cost only $10 or as much as $100. 


~The Stations (umber in Operation) 


Experts agree that UHF operation on 
any scale is several years away, at least. 
It probably will be 1951 or later before 
television stations begin to cover all 
major markets and reach more than half 
of the people. 

Impact of television on that scale will 
be tremendous, in entertainment and 
advertising. 

Movie operators and theater owners 
are resigned to a temporary decline in 
box-office receipts whenever a television 
service opens nearby. But they hope that 
movies in living rooms will not equal the 
appeal of films and plays in theaters, after 
the novelty wears off. They want to get 
the right to show television programs. 
A legal fight over broadcasters’ and ex- 
hibitors’ rights is starting already. 

Producers and actors see a big new 
market in films for television. But 
producers wonder if they can turn out 
pictures at a price advertisers will pay. 
Actors, through their union, already are 
demanding that any television film con- 
tracts carry royalty provisions to increase 
their pay as their audiences increase. 

Sports promoters are beginning to re- 
fuse television right, in some cases, to 
any stations located within 50 or 75 
miles of an event. They say people stay 
home or go to taverns to watch the tele- 
vision screen instead of buying tickets. 
With big events, such as the World 
Series, sale of television rights just 
adds another dividend to promoters’ 
receipts. 

Newspapers and magazines expect 
increasing competition from television, 
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FCC CHAIRMAN WAYNE COY 
... out of progress: legal puzzles 


in advertising and news coverage alike. 
Local department stores, for example, 
are said to find a special appeal in tele- 
vision, and department-store ads are a 
big source of newspaper revenue. 

Radio broadcasters who fail to get a 
television outlet may feel the greatest 
impact of the new medium. Stations 
located in smaller towns will be the last 
to suffer from the new competition be- 
cause their smaller markets will not at- 
tract television until costs decline. 

Problems ahead, for the industry 
and FCC, stem largely from high costs of 
television stations and programs. A tele- 
vision station costs $300,000 to start, on 
the average, compared with $50,000 for 
an average radio station. Five or six tech- 
nicians are needed to put on a television 
show, where radio programs can be 
handled by one man. 

The high costs complicate FCC’s ob- 
jectives of making television stations less 
dependent on advertising, of encouraging 
service for rural areas, of fostering wide- 
spread ownership of television outlets. 
Arguments are appearing that television 
needs a separate law and policy. 

Chairman Wayne Coy of the FCC re- 
jects that idea. He says picture broad- 
casting can be regulated by the same 
basic rules applying to sound broadcast- 
ing. He agrees that continuous amend- 
ments are needed to keep the law up 
with the expanding industry. 

As the charts show, television stations 
on the air number 38 against 6 in 1946. 
Output of sets is rising from 6,476 in 
1946 to an estimated 800,000 this year. 
The FCC has temporarily put a brake on 
the television revolution. But FCC of- 
ficials are the first to insist that a terrific 
television boom is in the making. 
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More Meat Next Year: 
Sharp Drop in Price 


Meat prices finally are headed 
down to earth. 

Cost of having meat on the 
table, easing downward now, 
may be up again next summer, 
but is in for a big drop next 
autumn. 

A shift from beef to pork is 
ahead for family menus next 
year too, as abundant corn brings 
a big increase in the pig popula- 
tion of the United States while 
cattle slaughter declines. 


Real relief from the: high price of 
meat for the family is in sight at last. 
But it will not come in the next few 
weeks or months. 

Dollar cost of having meat on the 
table is to keep going down slightly in 
the autumn and winter months ahead, 
then rise again to about present levels 
next summer. Real break in prices, the 
time of cheap pork chops and reason- 
ably priced beef, is slated for next 
autumn, about a year from now. That is 
the official outlook. 

What is in store for the housewife 
who shops for meat in the year ahead is 
shown in the following forecast by U.S. 
Department of Agriculture experts. The 
forecast is based on effects of a record 
corn crop this year, providing feed for 
more meat animals. 

More pork is to be available. The 
number of pigs and hogs on U.S. farms 
is to go up sharply with an increase in 
corn for feeding. As the Covergram 
shows, next year’s hog population is esti- 
mated to reach 83,000,000 animals, as 
compared with 75,000,000 this year. 
Moreover, pigs are marketed six months 
after birth, so that the increase in breed- 
ing now will mean more pork and ham 
next spring, while the big rise in next 
spring’s pig crop will be reflected in 
much larger supplies of meat at the 
butcher’s next autumn. 

Less beef will be available during the 
year, however. While the pig population 
can grow rapidly when feed is ample, an 
increase in cattle births takes two or 
three years to affect the market. More- 
over, cattlemen are expected to start 
holding back cattle in 1949 to rebuild 
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herds that have been declining in num- 
ber for five years. Over all, production 
of beef cattle for market is to decline 
from 9,263,000,000 pounds this year to 
an estimated 9,000,000,000 pounds in 
the year ahead. 

Amount of high-quality beef in butcher 
shops may rise nonetheless. As a larger 
share of present cattle will be grain fed 
from bumper grain crops, more of the 
beef available will be of the better 
grades, 

Less veal is predicted along with a 
smaller amount of beef next year, as em- 
phasis in meat sources shifts from cattle 
to hogs. An increase in the number of 
calves old enough to be slaughtered for 
veal is not expected before 1950, 

Less lamb, too, is forecast. Decline 
in the number of sheep, which began in 
1942, is still continuing, is not to be af- 
fected by the larger grain supply. Out- 
put of lamb for market is expected to drop 
from 738,000,000 pounds this year to 
about 700,000,000 pounds in 1949. 

Total supplies of meat in U.S. markets 
are to go up somewhat in the year 
ahead, with a big increase in pork more 
than offsetting the decreases in other 
types of meat. Full effect of this rise in 
total supplies will not be felt until next 
autumn, however, when slaughtering of 
the large spring pig crop brings a big 
influx of meat to market. 

Meat prices, thus, are in for a down- 
ward swing, but the big drop is still 
many months away. 

This autumn and winter, prices are 
expected officially to recede less than the 
usual seasonal drop. Meat prices, already 
down considerably from the record high 
of last summer, cannot be expected to 
go much lower during this season. Rea- 
son is that farmers are likely to hold 
more animals off the market in order to 
feed them to heavier-than-normal weights 
because of abundant corn supplies. 

Next spring, prices will tend to rise 
again, as they do each year at that time. 
The seasonal shortage of meat is not like- 
ly to be as great as it was last spring, 
however, due to heavier feeding of meat 
animals. So prices, if they rise, are not 
to go as high as in the spring of 1948. 

Next summer, the year’s high point 
in meat prices will be reached. Supplies 
during that period are expected to be 
about the same as last summer, with 
prices depending on the strength of de- 
mand for meat, probably under the 1948 
high. 
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..@ summer rise, an autumn drop 


Next autumn, however, meat pric 
are due for a sizable drop. Supplies, wi 
large amounts of pork hitting the marke 
are expected to amount then to an anne 
rate of 150 pounds per person in the U.! 
This compares with consumption of 14 
pounds per person this year, 134 pount 
a year in the prewar 1937-41 period. 
means lower prices for all types of mej 
beef and veal as well as pork. 

After that, if next year’s corn crop 
close to this year’s record size, suppli 
of meat for the average family are sche" 
uled to increase further, with prices di 
ping accordingly. Meat prices are not! 
go down to their prewar levels as lr 
as the current boom in business lasts, ! 
the trend now is downward from 
record high level of 1948. 
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A Distributor serves you Best 








Republic Rubber Gives Positive and Con- 
structive Help to Its Distributors 


The natural service facilities distributors have 



















when augmented with “product knowledge’’ make 
25th aniversary ‘ distributors an economic necessity. “‘Product 


knowledge” plus “product availability” are essen- 
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There’s a zooming factory birth rate in 
the South. 

And no wonder! For there never was such 
a nursery for industrial plants. 

Here, in the fast-growing Southland 
served by the Southern Railway System, the 





The Busiest Bird in the SOUTH 





“new arrivals” are thriving and prospering 
on a nourishing diet of natural resources 
and advantages galore. 


Your factory will, too. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Erneet E. Rowe 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....-LONDON....TEL AVIV....NANKING.... 








Earliest moment Europeans look for any sort of truce in the fencing match 
between U.S. and Russia, the "cold war," is around three months from now. 

By then, U.S. election will be over, and U.S. Administration then in power 
will be in position to do business, write policy, stick to it, for four years. 
Odds are thus against a truce of any substance before next January 20. 
Truce can't be a sure bet then, of course, but it's more likely than now. 

Truce before that time would be open admission by Russia of weakness. 





Way Mr. Stalin sizes up the situation, apparently, is about like this: 

U.S. solidarity is presumed to be shaky between now and January 20. 

Bipartisan agreement on foreign policy isn't ironclad, doesn't cover all 
areas, all steps. Proposed Vinson mission was one strain. There may be others. 

Mr. Dewey's election, if that happens as expected, leaves an awkward period 
between November 2 and January 20. Even a special bipartisan agreement between 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Dewey covering the interregnum can't be airtight, foolproof. 

Mr. Stalin, in this situation, has cause to wonder how firm Mr. Truman will. 
be. Or, looking beyond January 20, he may figure Mr. Dewey easier to deal with. 

Either way, it's no time for Mr. Stalin to retreat. He sees more to gain 
by marking time, waiting for U.S. to yield. Meanwhile, Moscow can talk peace. 

















And there are other and softer spots in the West's armor. 

French situation is developing perfectly, from Communists’ point of view. 

Strikes are keeping a weak French Government in continuous hot water. 

Communist strength is gaining, as prices stay well ahead of wages. 

New elections, impossible to postpone much longer, may very nearly put mid- 
dle-of-road parties out of business, pit Communists against De Gaullists. 

Violence, dictatorship, civil war will then be things to worry about. 

Result, at best, is a weak France, a weakened Western Europe, a drag on 
European recovery, an obstacle to rearming the West with or without U.S. help. 

In short, it is a situation made to order for Moscow's "fifth column." It 
is an additional reason for Mr. Stalin to stand firm on the Berlin dispute. 

















Issue of Berlin, though the most acute, is only one of a couple dozen issues 
more or less suspended until a new U.S. Administration is elected and in power. 
Every world capital, Moscow included, has to ask how change in U.S. will hit it. 

London feels pretty sure of support from either Mr. Truman or Mr. Dewey, but 
can't tell about new Congress, new appropriations for ERP. And there's a question 
how Republicans will view nationalization of British iron and steel industry. 

Paris wonders what U.S. will do if General de Gaulle comes in, or if civil 
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or what? 





war actually does break out. Will the U.S. intervene as in Greece, 
Frankfurt hears that General Clay is to be replaced, if Mr. Dewey is elected, 

fears Western Germany may then get less U.S. aid, be given a lower priority. 
Rome sees a chance Mr. Dewey may lean its way on issue of Italy's colonies. 
Madrid would like to know how Mr. Dewey feels toward Generalissimo Franco. 
Athens wonders if Truman Doctrine, under Mr. Dewey, means less or more aid. 


Buenos Aires has a dollar problem. Will Mr. Dewey help, or stand aloof? 





>> Issue of Palestine, whole question of China, are likewise up in the air. 
Jews note that Mr. Dewey has not endorsed Bernadotte plan of dividing up 
Palestine, as Mr. Truman has, hope that means Mr. Dewey will side with them. 
Arabs, who don't like Bernadotte plan either, see at least temporary split 
in U.S. policy, figure that can help their side, hurt Israel's cause. 
Both Arabs and Jews, aS a result, see in the U.S. election an added reason 
for postponing a U.N. settlement in Palestine, see much to be gained by stalling. 





It's a very urgent question in China, this question of what U.S. will do if 
and when Governor Dewey succeeds Mr. Truman as President on January 20. 

Hope of Chiang Kai-shek, if he can stay on top that long, is that Mr. Dewey 
will order all-out aid to China next spring, give China priority over Europe. 

Problem of Mr. Dewey, however, is to decide what all-out aid to China means, 
what U.S. can afford, what kind of U.S. policy can really be effective. 

As things stand, U.S. hasn't had much luck unifying China, making it strong, 
independent, safe against aggression by a third power. Yet those have been aims 
of U.S. policy. So a new policy, or maybe new methods seem to be called for. 








>> New U.S. policy, if developed, has to recognize certain facts. 

Chiang Kai-shek is losing strength, can't be counted on to lead China much 
longer. His economic reforms are bogging down. His armies are being defeated. 
Nationalist China is shrinking in area, is in danger of falling apart. 

Communist China is expanding, acquiring China's richest resources. Without 
land, coal, industry of Manchuria, North China, Nationalists can't get very far. 

Nor, as a matter of fact, can Japan get far without access to coking coal 
and other materials controlled or interfered with by Communists. So U.S. policy 
for Japan, as well as for China, is involved in control of the North of China. 

Strategically, it appears that the part of China controlled by the Communists 
is really more important to the U.S. than the part held by friends of the U.S. 














>> What U.S. can do about this, what it would cost are among the more difficult 

questions Governor Dewey is to face, if he wins the Presidency next month. 

Probable cost, in some estimates, runs to at least $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Present cost of U.S. aid to China comes to $400,000,000 a year. 

This sum, though less than major European nations get from the U.S. through 
ERP, is the equivalent of 44 per cent of China's $900,000,000 budget. And it is 
around $100,000,000 more than China itself raises by means of taxation. 

Aid to Italy, by contrast, equals 20 per cent of Italian expenditures. 

Aid to France amounts to 13 per cent of its governmental spending. 

Aid to Britain equals 9 per cent of its governmental budget for all purposes. 

Thus, question of fair division of U.S. aid, East and West, isn't so simple. 
And cost iS only one problem. What U.S. can do in China is the hard nut to crack. 
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That's my traveling secretary—the new 
Electronic TIME-MASTER 


YOU CAN FLIP OPEN the traveling case—and turn a hotel room 
into an office. All you have to do is take out the trim, com- 
pact, sturdy TIME-MASTER—the revolutionary, new office 
dictating machine. 


With this versatile machine by your side and the small 
electronic mike in your hand you can dictate ‘as usual” 





Dictation done? Twelve of these small Memobelts will 
nest into your billfold.: Five of them will tuck into your 
regular business envelope. And these superior Memobelt 
recordings can be mailed in a regulation mail chute. 


DICTAPHONE 


Electronic Dictation 


wherever you go. And you can mail your recordings back 
to the office at once! 


That’s because the electronic TIME-MASTER records on a 
small, flexible plastic belt—just the right size for your busi- 
ness envelope. Five of these handy Memobelts—an hour and 
a quarter recording—can be mailed in a standard small-size 
envelope under a 3¢ stamp! 

TIME-MASTER gives better recordings, uniform tonal 
quality and uniform backspacing—from first word to last! 

Your secretary will agree —for all-around convenience 
plus perfect voice fidelity—there’s no dictating machine to 
compare with the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. It’s completely 
new, completely different, completely satisfying! 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION of the new TIME-MASTER Model, 
simply call your local Dictaphone representative or fill in the 
coupon below. 


Dictaphone Corporation 

Department E11,420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
(| Please show me the new TIME-MASTER. 
L, Please send TIME-MASTER literature. 


Your Name 








Company 


Street Address 








City & Zone 
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From Every Industry Comes Evidence Proving Long-Life Efficiency of A-C Products! 


SMALL 
TOWN . yy jeg rocking contact regulators on “100,000 
“These duty 24 hrs. a day since 1935. cu. ft. of 
Only routine maintenance.” 


Ce ee 


UTILITY... “Our Allis-Chalmers BIG CITY 


pumps sell 
A-C quality — 

11 years’ 

continuous 


air a 
minute year 
after year. 

A-C turbo- 
service— " blowers 
repacking a : Le ae a S J are tops. 

STEEL MILL... “Our 7000 h.p. _ only a ee = We 
maintenance ; : ; iss ; ordered 
still going strong after 22 years’ needed!” we : 2 more.” 
punishing service.” _ el 





Allis- Chalmers reversing motor 
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OT STRANGE ANY MORE—for today, America’s Next time you turn on a light— strike a match— 
LN high-tension wires go over mountains, under run water for your bath or try on a new suit of 









rivers, through deserts and farmlands—winging elee- — clothes—remember the name Allis-Chalmers. 
tric power to every corner of the nation. For there’s hardly a comfort, convenience or man- 
Power that simplifies farming—runs milkers, feed — Ufactured thing you enjoy in modern good living 
grinders—helps with heating, cooking and household — that isn’t sped on its way by equipment made in this 
chores. , company’s 9 great plants. 
Power that lights large city or tiny village—runs lo the men responsible for production, cost and 
transportation systems, machines that put cars efficiency in every basic industry, the A-C trademark 
nylons, radios and toasters within reach of millions, 00 motor, turbine, grinder or tractor has come to 





mean quality workmanship, high standards of ma- 





) . ; : 
ge eee Rowe a EN erence See diiaue i : : 
Power developed by giant waterwheels, turbines chine design, dependable, long-life operation. It is 


only through this approval and confidence that Allis- 
C Chalmers has attained its high rank in industry— 

And helping build this magie world of electricity today, one of the Big 3 in electric power equipment 
for your good living is Allis-Chalmers—one of the... biggest of all in range of industrial products! 







and generators—controlled by automatic switch gear 
—transmitted by a billion miles of wire! 









Big 3 in electric power equipment! Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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October 22, 1948 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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Why did President Truman want to send Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson to see Stalin at Moscow? 

This question cannot be brushed aside just because 
the mission was abandoned. 

For what the American people are entitled to 
know is whether Mr. Truman lost confidence, even 
for a brief moment, in his Secretary of State or in the 
United Nations, which was handling the very problem 
on which it was proposed to send an emissary to Rus- 
sia to settle. 

There can be no doubt that our relations with Rus- 
sia have been vexatious. Many a criticism can be di- 
rected, moreover, at the manner and method of our 
negotiations. This is entirely aside from the fact that 
the Soviets have been violating the letter as well as the 
spirit of international agreement. 

Possibly Mr. Truman felt that the American people 
were growing impatient at the lack of progress with 
Russia and had begun to feel either that war was in- 
evitable or that a muddled relationship—which might 
really be cleared up—was being prolonged through in- 
competent negotiators. 

Undoubtedly the basic desire of the American peo- 
ple is for peace. In the midst of any presidential cam- 
paign in time of international crisis, the closest thing 
to the hearts of the people is the question of war and 
peace. In 1916 a presidential campaign was won on the 
slogan “peace and prosperity.” It was the cry of the 
Democrats then that President Wilson “kept us out of 
war.” It was “good politics,” as the saying goes. 

Negotiation without ‘““appeasement”’: It might 
be assumed that a firm policy, one that looks toward 
satisfaction of our rights by going to war, would ap- 
peal to the patriotism of a proud people more than a 
policy of protracted argument with an aggressor gov- 
ernment. But that isn’t true. 

The people want their rights protected and they 
want no “appeasement,” if by that term is meant the 
surrender of rights in a sort of peace-at-any-price pro- 
gram. It is something vastly different from “appease- 
ment,” however, when the American people express 
to their government a demand that every honorable 
means be tried to avoid war. 


THE ILL-FATED MISSION TO MOSCOW 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


In a sense, Mr. Truman was responding to that 
sentiment when he thought of the scheme of sending 
the Chief Justice to Moscow. He perhaps felt in ap 
elemental sort of way that maybe a man-to-man talk 
with Stalin by someone with the prestige of the Chief 
Justice of the United States would take the whole 
problem out of the realm of technical bickering and 
get somewhere. 


Progress through personal meetings? Curiously 
enough, only a few months ago the press was talking 
about a Stalin-Truman meeting and it was being as. 
serted that, as in the parleys held between Roosevelt 
and Stalin, more could be accomplished by personal 
conference than through meetings between the secre. 
taries of state or foreign ministers. 

Mr. Truman said publicly, however, that he 
wouldn’t go to Moscow and that he would be glad to 
meet Stalin in Washington. Russian feelers last Janu- 
ary suggested Sweden as a meeting place nearer to 
Moscow. Mr. Truman decided not to avail himself of 
that suggestion. It was argued in his behalf that, until 
there was more agreement among the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of Russia and the United States, sucha 
meeting of the two top men was not likely to be fruit: 
ful of results. 

It would appear, nevertheless, that the idea preyed 
somewhat on Mr. Truman’s mind. Maybe, since the 
political campaign in this country had started, it 
would emphasize his desire for peace at a time when 
the headlines were implying war. 

Dispatches had been published throughout this 
country saying that Mr. Truman was going around 


shaking hands and kissing babies while the whole? 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, Th 
other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecast noe 
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world was in a crisis of the gravest proportions. It had 


been suggested that Mr. Truman’s place was at hisf 
post in Washington and that he would gain far mot ; 
votes by staying on the job and attending to foreig F 
policy than by stumping the country. It was pointed F 


out, too, that Mr. Dewey would not gain votes by cor 
tinued attacks on a man who was working at his post 
of duty. 


So perhaps Mr. Truman, sensitive to the criticism, 


decided that the time was ripe to show that he was 
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es of U.S. News-World Report are written in their entirety by the 
4 international news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“lt wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 









really participating in some way in trying to solve the 
international crisis. He would, in effect, deny that he 
had been relegated to a position of relative insignifi- 
cance or that he had abdicated to the Secretary of 
State, an estimable man but nevertheless not an 
elected official or the person charged under the Con- 
stitution with the final responsibility for conduct of 
foreign policy. 

It was undoubtedly realized that the idea of send- 
ing the Chief Justice would be looked upon in 
America as a political gesture and would be discount- 
ed, if not condemned, by some segments of public 
opinion, particularly the political opponents of Mr. 
Truman. But all this could have been tossed aside as 
of less importance than such a dramatic means 
of presenting Mr. Truman to the country as working 
faithfully, by one means or another, to prevent war 
and keep the peace. 

Error in timing: Why then, it might be asked, was 
the episode viewed as a major blunder both politically 
and otherwise, for certainly it could not be denied that 
the President’s plan was a manifestation of good in- 
tent? 

The answer lies in the timing. Such a mission sev- 
eral months ago would have been a ten-strike. 

Early this year the Russians were feeling out our 
diplomats abroad and endeavoring to arrange in- 
formal meetings. Yet the American Government was 
adamant in its aloofness. Even in May—when, for ab- 
struse reasons, a note was sent by the United States 
setting forth that America was united and that any 
misconstruction of our purposes this year would be a 
grave mistake—the Russians were given to under- 
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stand that the door was open for negotiation. A 
few days later, nevertheless, the same door was 
slammed. 

The method was wrong then, too. 

Instead of pointing out that the United States 
Would welcome exploratory conversations but that 
under no circumstances would agreements be made 


' without consultations with Great Britain and France, 


ticism, 
1€ was 








| the note gave the impression abroad that perhaps 


America and Russia could engage in bilateral or 





Blunder was in timing rather than in basic concept of sending personal envoy to talk with 
Stalin—Damage done in giving Russians impression that Washington is not backing 
policy of Western powers at Paris—People approve trying all means to avoid war. 


separate agreements. This alarmed the British and 
the French, and in our efforts to calm them we went 
to the other extreme and insisted that we would not 
discuss anything except in their presence—a strait- 
jacket of procedure from which we have not yet ex- 
tricated ourselves. 

Subsequently, during the summer months, an in- 
formal negotiation was begun at Moscow by the am- 
bassadors of Great Britain, the United States and 
France and conferences were held with Stalin him- 
self. The Russians were quick to note that their pres- 
sure to bring about a four-power conference by 
harassing us with the Berlin blockade had been suc- 
cessful. We said, for pride purposes, that we wouldn’t 
negotiate “under duress” but realistically we contin- 
ued to negotiate for several weeks while the blockade 
was still on. The conferences reached a deadlock and 
the Western powers decided, presumably with Presi- 
dent Truman’s approval, to take the matter to the 
United Nations. 


Impressions of disunity: This is why Mr. Truman 
was placed before all the world in the position of ig- 
noring the British and French governments and the 
United Nations itself in wanting to send a different 
negotiator to Moscow. He appeared to be undercutting 
his own Secretary of State by letting the radio net- 
works know he contemplated an agreement about it 
even before he consulted Mr. Marshall. 

Such ineptitude is not the first evidence of Mr. Tru- 
man’s lack of understanding of international relations 
and procedures, but it had the most damaging conse- 
quences. 

The episode gave the impression to the Russians that 
possibly the firm attitude taken by our envoys abroad 
was still subject to revision by a softer policy back in 
Washington. It notified the world that, notwithstand- 
ing all the official denials, the President and his Sec- 
retary of State were not working as closely together 
as they should. True the plan was dropped when Mr. 
Marshall protested, but the fact that Mr. Truman en- 
tertained the idea will leave a lasting impress. It was 
a colossal blunder made by a man with the best inten- 
tions in the world. 
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Ross-Clifford-Steelman Influence on the Presidential Campaign: 
Proposed Moscow Trip of Justice Vinson 


Inside Report About 


President Truman, fighting hard to be 
elected, seems to be running his cam- 
paign pretty much on his own and, mean- 
while, letting the Government run along 
as best it can. The President’s group of 
close advisers has dwindled to a small 
number. These men are busy, mostly, 
with campaign problems and ideas. 

Officials are complaining that, as a 
result, Mr. Truman has cut himself off 
from much of the Government. Whether 
he is in the White House or on his cam- 
paign train, the criticism is, little liaison 
is left for taking to the President prob- 
lems or campaign material and ideas that 
originate in the departments and agencies. 

This situation is emphasized by the 
President’s short-lived project of sending 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson to Moscow, 
as a sort of Harry Hopkins, for one more 
try at settling the Berlin problem and 
soothing voters who may be fearful of 
war. 

Just who originated this idea is mysti- 
fying the country. It clearly undercut 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall, in 
Paris, trying to work things out jointly 
through the United Nations. The project 
was abandoned swiftly when General 
Marshall protested. 

All the circumstances sharply raise the 
question of how ideas and problems are 
cleared, who are the men who handle 
them and what was the inside story of 


—Black Star 
PRESS SECRETARY ROSS 
...@ little group has the President's ear, while others feel rebuffed 
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—Pease in Newark Evening News 


‘CAN‘T GET RID OF IT!’ 


the proposed Vinson mission to Moscow. 
The men are: 

> Charles G. Ross, Mr. Truman’s har- 
assed Press Secretary, spends most of 
his time answering the questions of news- 
papermen. The latter often are hostile, 
and sometimes very critical of the way 
Mr. Ross handles his job. 

Mr. Ross, a childhood friend of the 
President, is a Washington correspondent 
of many years’ experience. But he is not 
a policy maker, and has little time to con- 
sider broad policy questions or the prob- - 
lem of running things in Washington. 
> Clark M. Clifford, a comparatively 
young St. Louis lawyer and Special 
Counsel to the President, is up to his ears 





—Black Star 


LABOR EXPERT STEELMAN 


in campaign work. Mr. Clifford is py. 
marily a presidential speech writer, } 
goes along on the campaign train, tum. 
ing up ideas for campaign speeches an( 
the phraseology to cover them. 

Mr. Clifford, loyal and devoted to th 
President, was more or less adopted } 
him. As a wartime naval officer, his las 
assignment was as Naval Aide at the 
White House. Mr. Truman liked him and 
took him over. 
>John R. Steelman, Assistant to the 
President, stays in Washington to attend 
to administrative matters. Mr. Steelmay 
is an expert on labor questions and the 
period of strikes and other labor difficul. 
ties was the time of his greatest use. 
fulness to Mr. Truman. 

He has had less to do with the can. 
paign than some of Mr. Truman’s other 


advisers because of the nature of his job 


Others. There are a few more: San. 
uel Rosenman and Jonathan Daniels have 
been on and off the campaign train, 
helping Mr. Clifford find the right words 
for the presidential speeches, as they did 
for Franklin D. Roosevelt. William D 
Hassett and Matthew J. Connelly attend 
to routine matters but lack authority t 
make decisions of any consequence. 

Closest. Mr. Clifford is said to be the 
closest of the group to the President. The 
Vinson-to-Russia idea has, in fact, bee 
attributed to him. But this is not exact 
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SPEECH WRITER CLIFFORD 
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“Is it making any money?” salesmen, laborers—can tell us how to run 
“What are they paying for fuel these days?” the Santa Fe, and they do. (Actually 29,178 
ince hauling much feoight?”” Santa Fe stockholders are women, most of 
, them holding only a small number of shares 
“Do you like your job?”’ each.) 
The little old lady is not a busybody— she is And that’s the beauty of America—the 
merely looking after one of her investments.  VO!C€ of the people is the voice that runs 
A things, whether it’s operating a transconti- 
She has some money in the Santa Fe. nental railroad or putting a man in the 


Maybe it’s ten, maybe it’s twenty, maybe White House. 


it’ ao 
t's fifty shares of Santa Fe stock. Isn’t it a wonderful country where so 


She is entitled to attend a stockholders’ many can own so much? That's ‘‘Free 
meeting. She can get on her feet and ask Enterprise.”’ 













our board of directors questions just like x ek * 

oe shove. She can compliment those gen- Santa Fe stockholders, just as those of any 

tlemen for their management, or she can railroad, know that American railroads must 

ad her umbrella on the table and tell be permitted to earn at least 6% (many 
pet. other industries earn more) on their invest- 
Alone, her few shares of stock can’t doa — ment in order to maintain sound and pro- 


lot. Alone, she couldn’t elect a president of _ gressive operations and to continue to pro- 
the United States. But stockholders just vide shippers and passengers with the finest 
like her — housewives, teachers, merchants, in rail transportation. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 
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Pick practically any country in the world where you have relatives, 
friends, customers or business associates you'd like to talk to. ‘Then, 
pick up your telephone and say to the Long Distance operator, 

“T want to make an overseas call.” 


It’s as easy as that. And telephoning overseas gives you 

all the advantages of back-and-forth, personal conversation ... 
the pleasure of hearing familiar voices . . . the satisfaction 

of making and confirming decisions in a single call. 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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the case. He and others were only part) 
responsible for the proposal. 

Mr. Truman’s group of advisers, try. 
ing to gauge the popular mood and dis 
cover the issues in which the people ay 
most interested, reported repeatedly tha 
the question outweighing all others wa 
whether or not there would be a wy 
with Russia. Anything that could be doy 
to ease the fear of war, or to make \p 
Truman an outstanding worker for peaci 
the President was told, undoubted) 
would be helpful on election day, 

Mr. Truman himself decided upo 

the bold stroke of dispatching M». Vingo; 
as a special emissary to. straishicn out 
the Berlin situation with Premic: Josep! 
Stalin. Harry Hopkins, as Presiden 
Roosevelt’s special envoy, had heen suc 
cessful in reaching agreements with M 
Stalin. Why not Mr. Vinson” 

Entanglement. The inside story ; 
what followed shows that Mr. Trum) 
proceeded on his own, indepen ently , 
Secretary Marshall and the State Pe. 
partment. The President asked the r<i 
chains for time for a nonpolitical }» 
cast. In the middle of a presidentizi cain. 
paign, the radio people wanted more de. 
tails. He told them what he had in mind 

Only then did he communic?te wit 
Secretary Marshall. The two corducted 
a teletype conversation in which General 
Marshall made it abundantly clear tha 
independent action by the U.S. would 
embarrass him in his effort to work 
jointly with Great Britain and France. 

Mr. Truman canceled the speech. But 
word of what had been going on leaked 
out. Secretary Marshall hurried home by 
air for a talk with the President, unde 
circumstances that suggested he was stil 
alarmed by the Vinson proposal. The Sec. 
retary, a soldier serving out his enlist: 
ment and looking forward to retirement 
at the end of the Truman regime, was 
emphatic, however, in asserting there had 
been no break with the President. 

The consequences of this bobble ar 
under debate. Some argue that it i 
another example of the clumsiness and 
ineptitude that they have repeatedly at-§ 
tributed to Mr. Truman. 

In the Truman camp, however, ther 
is a feeling that the President still ca 
make political capital of the incident 
He is being urged to devote a speech t 
his story of what happened, a speech 
that would place him before the county 
as a sincere seeker for peace who woul 
leave no_ possibilities for a settlemen! 
with Russia unexplored. 

But, meanwhile, the confused situ 
tion between the White House and ¢e 
partments continues. It has several roots 

Confusion. In one sense it stem 
from an idea Mr. Truman long has held 
This is that members of the Cabine 
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own way, making their own decisions, 
laying out their own courses of action. 
Under this scheme the President would 
be called in only in case of a clash of 
personalities or policies, with the White 
House acting chiefly as a clearing house 
for final decisions on a few top-level 
projects. 

Thus, Secretary Marshall has been 
running the State Department, and, to a 
large degree, American foreign policy. 
Other department heads have done like- 
wise. The departments have pulled away 
from one another and from the President. 

Congress. The lack of liaison has 
been openly noticeable where Congress 
is concerned. Mr. Truman, as a former 
member of the Senate, knows how touchy 
Congress can be at any hint of dictation 
or pressure from the White House. So 
he leaned over backwards to leave Con- 
gress free to legislate as it pleased. 

The President is personally popular on 
Capitol Hill. He could have had the ad- 
vice and help of members of both parties 
for the asking. He not only did not ask it, 
but often kept the leaders of his own 
party in ignorance of his plans. As a re- 
sult, they repeatedly were caught unpre- 
pared when important proposals were 
made by the White House. 

The campaign. With major attention 
being paid to the presidential campaign 
now, there still is little co-ordination 
where political ideas are concerned. Sev- 
eral segments of the Administration have 
dug up campaign material and _ issues. 
But the information was not used. Some 
of these issues turned up later as im- 
portant influences on the voting of farm- 
ers and other groups. 

But channels of access to the Presi- 
dent were lacking. Either this material 
was sidetracked on its way to the Presi- 
dent, or the little group surrounding Mr. 
Truman dissuaded him from using the 
help that was offered. 

This has caused some sore spots and 
ruffled feelings. Officials who wanted to 
be helpful feel rebuffed. And, im- 
portantly, efforts by Administration 
officials to find campaign ammunition 
have slowed down. 

Campaigner. But the President and 
his group go on with their vigorous cam- 
paign, Although some are aware of the 
gaps in Washington, they believe the first 
objective must be to elect Mr. Truman. 
After that, there will be time to grease 
and repair the governmental machinery. 

Meanwhile, the disjointed situation 
continues. Relations with Russia show 
no improvement. Jobs sometimes are left 
undone. Some officeholders are leaving. 
The governmental process has slowed 
almost to a halt. It is a situation that 
apparently will continue, until Mr. Tru- 
mans strongly indicated successor, 
Thomas E. Dewey takes over. 
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Your Floors Need Waxing 
Too Often... 


—that’s good reason to investigate. You may be right! There is a 
method that greatly reduces the frequency of waxing—The Finnell 
Hot-Wax Process, especially recommended for floors in heavy traffic 
areas. In this Hot-Wax Process, Finnell-Kote Solid Wax is used, 
and it is applied mechanically with Finnell Equipment. 


Hot-waxing affords greater penetration—allows the wax to flow into 
the pores of the floor—and thoroughly utilizes the wax solids. 
Hot-waxing with Finnell-Kote, whose genuine wax content is three 
to four times greater than average wax, produces a finish unique in 
wearing and protective qualities. Shows substantial savings, on a 
year-to-year cost basis, as a result of fewer applications required. 


Finnell-Kote is heated in a Finnell-Kote Dispenser attached to a 
Finnell Machine. The melted wax is fed to the floor through the 
center of the brush ring, and is uniformly and rapidly spread by 
the revolving brushes. Sets in less than ten seconds, and polishes 
to a beautiful, non-skid finish that actually seals out dirt and grime. 
Finnell-Kote contains genuine Carnauba. 


Finnell makes a complete line of Waxes ...also a full line of Cleansers and 
and Floor-Maintenance Machines and Accessories for every type 
of floor care. The machine shown 
at left is a 600 Series Finnell that 
can be used to apply wax, polish, 
wet-scrub, scrub rugs, steel-wool, 
dry-scrub, sand, and grind! 


Sealers ... 


THE Finaclle G7 
HOT-WAX PROCESS |r; —— 





For consultation or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell 
Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3710 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities 
of the United States and Canada. 








| FINNELL 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pioneers and Specialists in 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 


(This article represents the result of a 





Special Report 


DEFICITS IN THE MAKING 


Red ink is likely to show up on 
Treasury books in years just 
ahead. That's the prospect, who- 
ever is President after January. 

Only a technical switch of 
funds will keep red ink off the 
books this fiscal year. Next year, 
the deficit may be as much as 
$3,000,000,000. 

Inflation, thus, is to get an- 
other shot in the arm. Debt may 
grow. Taxes are to stay high. 


If Mr. Dewey becomes President 
next January, he is going to find him- 
self in the middle of some serious 
budget troubles. These troubles will 
be important to everybody, because 
they hold the promise of more pres- 
sure for inflation, more debt and con- 
tinued high taxes. 

In the fiscal year that will end five 
months after Mr. Dewey takes office, the 
Government, on a regular income-outgo 
basis, is likely to wind up in the red. 
However, by a bookkeeping switch of 
funds, the Treasury may show a small 
technical surplus on its official records. 

In his first full fiscal year as President, 
that beginning July 1, 1949, Mr. Dewey 
is likely to be stuck with a deficit of 
$2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,- 


Commitments Threatening Budget Trouble 


tomers may aggravate shortages in some 
lines. Any setback in business caused by a 
shrinkage in private buying will be cush- 
ioned by high-level Government buying. 

The table on this page shows, as far 
as it can be measured now, the financial 
situation that Mr. Dewey can expect to 
face as President. 

For fiscal 1949, the year ending 
next June 30, budget problems will be 
the result of appropriations already made. 
Adding to these problems is the tax cut 
voted by a Republican Congress last 
April. 

Income is likely to reach $41,500,- 
000,000. This is just $3,245,000,000 less 
than the Government collected in the 
year ended last June 30. Originally, it 
was estimated that the tax cut would 
cost $4,800,000,000 a year in revenue. 
Prosperity, thus, is offsetting part of that 
revenue loss. 

Outgo probably will be at least $43,- 
224.000,000. This does not allow for any 
outlays in this fiscal year for lend-lease 
of arms for Western Europe. Spending in 
the vear ended last June 30 totaled 
$36,326,000,000. 

Deficit, measured by budget income 
and outgo, would be $1,724,000,000. 
Actually, official records probably will 
show a bookkeeping surplus of $1,276,- 
000,000. This is because Congress or- 
dered the Treasury to pay $3,000,000,- 
000 of the first year’s cost of the Marshall 
Plan out of the record surplus for the 
year that ended last June 30. The result 


extensive research on a problem of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


was to reduce last year’s surplus } 
$3,000,000,000, and to provide a cushio, 
of the same amount for the current yea 

This technical shift of funds was de. 
signed to make room in the current year; 
budget for the tax cut voted by Congres 
It does not alter the problem that M 
Dewey will face, the problem of , 
Government actually operating in th 
red. 

For fiscal 1950, beginning July |, 
1949, Mr. Dewey’s budget outlook ap. 
pears to be shaping up this way: 

Income, without any new tax cuts, 
probably will be around $42,000,000,000 

Outgo is likely to run between $44, 
000,000,000 and $45,000,000,000. This 
estimate is based on military and foreign. 
aid programs already under way, plu 
some initial outlays for lend-lease of 
arms to Europe. 

Deficit, on that basis, would be 82, 
000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000. 

These figures do not allow for an 
interruption of the boom. A business set- 
back would reduce tax collections, and 
might lead to higher expenditures fo 
farm price supports, public works, veter: 
ans’ benefits and some other domestic 
programs. The deficit then might be con 
siderably higher than estimated here. 

Item by item, here is the two-yeu 
spending outlook: 

National defense is likely to cost i 
least $13,000,000,000 in the current fisca 
year. That probably will rise to $15,000. 
000,000 in the year beginning next July 

As long as the country’s relation 





with Russia are troubled, Con 
gress will not be inclined to cut 























000. 
These financial headaches 
arise out of spending commit- Trend of Federal Budget 
ments already made or planned. Nuies tian 
Costliest programs are those ae Eoded fae 1940 
directly related to past wars or (Actual) Estimates) 
yossible future wars. Mr. Dewey Income $44,745,000,000 $41,500,000,000° 
I ; 
himself is committed to these Outgo: 
programs. He also is committed National — 11,524,000,000 13,000,000,000 
ajor domestic subsidies that Foreign aic 3,983,000,000 6,350,000,000 
~ vie es ne cena set picture Veterans’ aid 6,469,000,000 6,609,000,000 
ee a Interest 5,211,000,000 _5,300,000,000 
What this means is that Mr. Tax refunds 2,326,000,000 _2,789,000,000 
Dewey will find it difficult, it Farm aid 812,000,000 1,509,000,000 
not impossible to deliver on his Social Security 1,619,000,000 1,674,000,000 
pledges to reduce Government — — : Hp yory La 
spending, to make sizable pay- Pa iag 33306 — 73,954.00, 000 
ments on the public debt, and : — = qnnenend eee 
to provide more tax relief. Surplus or deficit + 8,419,000,000 — 1,724,000,000 
L ae panels t re t Adjustment for 
ce a ee European aid = — 3,000,000,000 + 3,000,000,000 
spending will be adding to pres- Adjusted surplus +. 5,419,000,000 +. 1,276,000,000 
sures for inflation. Competition After tax cut passed in April, 1948. 
of Government with private cus- 
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these outlays. 

Lend-lease of arms to Ev 
rope will not involve major 
spending in this fiscal year, but 
may cost 
$2,000,000,000 in fiscal 1950 
Plan is to equip Western Euro 
pean forces out of surplus U.5 
stocks. Replacements would be 
made with more modern weap 
ons. Mr. Dewey 
favors this program. 

Foreign aid is likely to 0 
$6,350,000,000 this year. Cor 
gress is not likely to back oll 


on commitments for 1950, bu F 


the outlays are expected to tape! 


$1,500,000,000. tof 


apparenth ; 





off. 
Veterans’ aid is scheduled’ 
cost $6,609,000,000 this yea! 
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Independent study by THE TAX FOUNDATION shows: 








State Taxes Aave.2000 U0 less 
in Pennsylvania than in any other State! 





The Tax Foundation of New York, 
an independent, non-profit research 
organization, has recently issued a 
99-page report entitled, ‘Recent 
Trends in Major State Taxes—1941 
to 1947.” It reveals many amazing facts Lwy5A 
about the relative tax burden in vari- in (pe = 


ous parts of the country, two of which 


< 

. z | 4% 

are shown in these charts. S ee 

Lora = | Mm 

Among other things it shows that Zz] 
a a 
Pennsylvania is one of the lowest tax 

States in the nation. 13% 


Locate one of your plants in the 
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midst of these favorable circumstances. 


or more. 
creases of 90% or more. 
raised its taxes 148%. 





INCREASES IN TOTAL STATE TAXES—1941 TO 1947* 


These are all the major industrial states 
comparable to PENNSYLVANIA 








35 States reported increases of 50% 
Of these, 12 showed in- 
One State 
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AVERAGE —ALt STATES 





EOE: 
EESTATE P 


*The Tax Foundation’s study pur- 
posely excluded unemployment com- 
pensation taxes. (Pennsylvania has a 
very favorable merit rating system on 
unemployment compensation. ) 








TOTAL STATE TAXES PER CAPITA—1947 








These are all the major industrial states $59.18 

2 comparable to PENNSYLVANIA sald a 
Zz se 
< $49.03 zs 

dais $48.01 pe 
= $4583 # $46.61 ¢ 45 49 aR 
Z : eee: $40.50 
Zz 3 $39.67 303.69 $38.97 $38.69 : ie o.. 
Fe S38 oe a a es ee 

2978 2.2 $32.13 
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to most other large industrial 
States, and a low ratio of State 
employees to total population. 


In addition to this favorable picture 
On total State taxes, Pennsylvania 
has a small public debt compared 





en 








Send for a free copy of the booklet 
showing the results of the tax sur- 
vey report. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


Pennsylvania 


JAMES H. DUFE 


Governor 


ORUS J. MATTHEWS 


Secretary of Commerce 











Power Take-off 


Advantages of 
Fluid Drive 


«++ Smoother flow of power 


«+. protection against overloading 
and stalling 


--» full torque at all speeds 
... Uniform acceleration 


- Size of power unit based on 
r ing load instead of 
starting load 








Users of small motors and internal combustion engines 
can now have all the advantages of fluid drive—at a very 
low cost. Twin Disc Hydraulic Engineers have designed a 
new hydraulic-conversion unit especially for small motors 
and engines. The new Twin Disc Hydro-Sheave Drive 
is a complete, easily-installed, low-cost transmission unit. 

The Hydro-Sheave Drive is as easy to install as an 
ordinary sheave . . . sliding over the motor or engine shaft 
where it is held in place by three set screws. The unit is 
ready for immediate use... filled with hydraulic fluid... 
anti-friction bearings lubricated for life. Twin Disc 
Hydro-Sheave Drive is designed especially for use with 
Worthington QD (quick detachable) Sheaves, and is avail- 
able in five sizes for use with any motor or engine in the 
34 to 25 hp range. 

Built by the largest manufacturer specializing in fric- 
tion clutches and hydraulic drives, Hydro-Sheave Drive 
is the simplest and most economical fluid power trans- 
mission available today. For complete information, in- 
cluding prices and the location of your nearest distribu- 
tor, write to the Hydraulic Division for Bulletin 145. 
Twin Disc CLuTcH ComPANny, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 


Ma — Machine Tool 
rwiiibise § ms 


H¥DRO-SHEAVE DRIVES 
5 VY 








Marine Gear 




















Special Report 


and probably as much next year. Majo; 
cuts are not to be expected here. 

Interest on the public debt is estimated 
at $5,300,000,000 this year, and may cost 
more next year. Rates on federal short. 
term securities are rising. Mr. Dewey js 
not expected to try to reverse this trend, 
Private rates follow federal rates up o 
down. Higher interest tends to brake ip. 
flation, because the public is less eager ty 
borrow when money rates are high, 

Tax refunds are to cost about $2. 
789,000,000 this year, probably consid- 
erably less next year. This is a_ fixed 
charge on the Government. 

These items alone add up to more than 
$34,000,000,000 for the current year, 
and probably will exceed $35,000,000, 
000 in the year beginning July 1. 

Farm-aid costs are expected to reach 
$1,509,000,000 this year, and may be 





ee, 


| 
<f 
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= a 
—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


‘SIGNS OF THE TIMES’ 


more next year. Expense of supporting 
farm prices is far above estimates. Mr. 
Dewey is committed to this program. 

Social-security programs are esti- 
mated to cost $1,674,000,000 this year, 
and probably will be more costly than 
that next year, even without any new pro- 
grams. Mr. Dewey favors an expansion 
of social security. 

Public-works spending, in a rising 
trend, is likely to reach $1,718,000,000 
in the current fiscal year. Defense and 
lend-lease buying may force some cur 
tailment of public works next year. 

Other spending is estimated at 4: 
275,000,000 in the 1949 fiscal year. This 
covers a wide range of Government 
functions, including the normal oper 
tions of dozens of departments, agencies 
and bureaus. Through efficiencies and 
consolidations, Mr. Dewey may be able 
to make some modest cuts here. Whole- 
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gle slashing, however, is not to be 
expected. 

A new Republican Administration, 
thus, is going to be up against a stub- 
bornly rising trend in Government spend- 
ing. Federal income probably will rise 
too, but not as rapidly as outgo. 

To the public, the federal spending 
outlook means this: 

Taxes, at least for the 1949 calendar 
vear, are likely to stay near present levels. 
The boom will get another shot in the 
am through high Government spending 
unless other factors produce an offsetting 
sowdown in private spending. 

Supply of goods available for civilian 
buying may be curtailed by Government 
demand for goods. 

Cost of living is not likely to come 
down much, if at all, in months immedi- 
ately ahead. Lower food prices, now 























Thomas in Detroit News 


‘A MAN OF THE WORLD’ 


showing up, probably will be offset by 
higher rents and prices of other goods. 

Wage demands, fourth round, may 
be heard by spring if living costs rise. 

Public debt is expected to rise a little 
in the next two years. 

An estimated $4,355,000,000 in mar- 
ketable securities held by the public will 
be paid off during this fiscal year. How- 
ever, this debt cut probably will be off- 
set by sales of savings bonds and by new 
special issues bought by the Government 
itself out of Social Security reserves and 
other trust accounts. 

This picture is not to be altered much 
by a change in Administration. Mr. 
Dewey and Mr. Truman broadly agree on 
how to fight a cold war with Russia. Who- 
ever is President after January, will face 
the prospect of high-level spending and 
deficit financing. This is the price of war 
and preparation for war. 
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| Editorial 






“Howdy, neighbors,” the radio says, and all 
over Mid-America, farm families listen. They 
know the next minute will be interesting, 
helpful—it’s Capper’s Farmer on the air! 

Each announcement takes up some activity 
that’s right at home with these families. . . 
some problem in farming or farm life. Then 
it tells of a practical, profitable way to solve 
it—straight from Capper’s Farmet. 

Soon, listeners are leafing through the 
latest issue. Looking for this article they’ve 
heard about... seeing other articles, too... 
and seeing your advertisement. 

Merchandised Editorial Content! Of all 
farm magazines, only Capper’s Farmer gives 
advertisers this support .. . consistently ... 
for almost three years now ... on top radio 
stations reaching every farm state in Mid- 
America. 

And Merchandised Editorial Content is 
only one of Capper’s Farmer’s BIG 10... 


No other farm magazine has th 


not one! 


only 


i) 


- 


?é 
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Content 


/ Merchandised 










Largest rural publisher in 
America. 


Richest farm market in the 
world. 


Best coverage buy. 


Quality circulation. 


No mass small-town circu- 
lation. 


Farm-tested editorial 


material. 


Reader confidence. 


Merchandised editorial con- 


tent. 


Market dominated by 
farmers. 


Most quoted farm maga- 


emall... 
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TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Hogs, 100 Ibs. 17.80 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Commodity-price averages at whole- 
sale have just had the biggest drop 
since February, the result largely of 
lower prices for pork and hogs. 
Pork prices fell 13 per cent on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index in 
the week ended October 9, making 
a drop of nearly 20 per cent in 
three weeks. Hog prices have fallen 
from a peak of $31.20 per 100 
pounds on August 19 to $23.87 on 
October 5. By October 18 they had 
recovered to $26.25. 

The all-commodity index fell to 
164.6 per cent of 1926 from 167.1 
the previous week and a peak of 
169.2 on September 18, Farm prod- 
ucts slumped to 181.5, less than 1 
per cent above their February low. 
Food prices have fallen 6 per cent 
since September 18, a bigger drop 
than in February. 

Prices received by farmers on Sep- 
tember 15 are compared below with 
Government price supports for 1948. 


Above or 


Support Received below 

Level at farm support 
Wheat, bu. $2.00 $1.97 — 1.5% 
Corn, bu. 1.44 178 +24 
Cotton, Ib. 3074 3094 0 
Tobacco. lb. 439 467 + 6 
Rice, bu. 1.84 2.16 +17 


27.30 +53 


Chickens, |b. 250" 319 +25 
Milk, 100 lbs. 3.71° 5.08 +37 
Eggs, doz 518° 514 0 
Potatoes, bu. 1.67 1.58 — 8 
Sweet pot., bu. 1.98 2.32 +17 
Soybeans, bu 2.18 9.45 +12 
Flaxseed, bu. 5.75 5.74 0 


*90 per cent of parity Sept. 15 


(1935-39 = 100) 


* ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 








Wages and Dividends in 
Manufacturing Industries 


PER CENT OF 1929 
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Source: BLS and Moody’s Investors Service 
© 1948. By U S News Pub. Corp 


Prices in 1949 are to average a bit 


lower, officials estimate. Livestock 
prices are due to fall in the second 
half. Support levels for corn, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco and rice can be 
reduced slightly, if lower prices 
for feed, food and clothing cut the 
index of prices paid, on which 
parity and support prices are based. 
Support prices for some crops— 
potatoes, soybeans, dried beans and 
peas and turkeys—can be dropped 
in 1949 from 90 to 60 per cent of 
parity. 


Farm income is not to shrink sud- 


denly as in 1921 and 1929-33. Cash 





FACTORY PRODUCTION 
(FRB) “ 


DEPARTMENT-STORE 


RETAIL TRADE 





receipts in 1949, officials estimate, 
will be near 1948, at the worst, not 
more than 10 per cent below 1948. 

Nonagricultural income, still rising, 
is a cushion beneath farm prices 
and incomes. It rose to a yearly rate 
of $191,900,000,000 in August, $7,- 
500,000,000 above May, $18,800,- 
000,000 above August, 1947. 

Earnings in manufacturing rose to an 
estimated high of $1.35 per hour in 
September, 114 per cent above 
1939, and 138 per cent above 1929. 
Dividends per share, in contrast, 
were only 15 per cent above 1929. 
Big pay rolls, widely distributed, 
support record buying of food and 
other consumer goods. Business 
profits, invested in plant and equip- 
ment, are withheld from stockhold- 
ers and paid out indirectly in wages. 

Construction is holding at a_ high 
‘rate. Builders started 81,000 new 
homes in September, only 2,000 
below August. Except for Septem- 
ber, 1947, last month was the big- 
gest September since middle °20s, 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
98.5 per cent of capacity for the 
week ended October 16, highest 
since May, 1944. 

Factory output rose to 199.5 on the 
indicator below, from 199.1. 

The drop in farm-product prices so 
far has not softened demand for 
other goods. Growing supplies of 
farm products, however, make a 
business recession more likely if 
Government spending for defense 
and foreign aid is reduced. 


STORE 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, safe- 

ly refuse, during negotiations over re- 
newal of a union contract, to bargain with 
the union on merit wage increases. The 
Supreme Court, by refusing to review a 
case, leaves in effect a court ruling that 
refusal by an employer to bargain over 
this issue constituted an unfair labor prac- 
tice, even though both parties signed a 


contract-renewal agreement omitting ref- 


erence to merit increases. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sign a joint income tax 
with your wife, and pay her share of 
the tax, without treating this payment as 
a taxable gift. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue rules that payment of the entire 
income tax liability by either husband or 
wife, when filing a joint return, does not 
result in a transfer subject to gift tax. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now follow a simplified 

procedure in getting a license to ex- 
port iron and steel products. The Office 
of International Trade announces that ex- 
porters of these metals no longer will be 
required to submit documentary evidence 
of their orders. Exporters must furnish 
statements, however, that they have or- 
ders for the iron and steel exports. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to re-employ 

a worker who left your employment 
to join the armed forces before the new 
draft law became effective on June 24. 
The Labor Department’s Bureau of Vet- 
erans Re-employment Rights advises em- 
ployers that employes who entered the 
armed forces before enactment of the 
new Selective Service Act have reinstate- 
ment rights under the old draft law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Bureau 

of Standards copies of proposed 
changes in its practice recommendations 
for copper and brass pipe. The Bu- 
reau announces that copies of proposed 
simplified recommendations are available 
at its Washington office, and that com- 
ment is invited from producers, distribu- 
tors and users of copper and brass pipe. 


YOU CAN sometimes avoid paying a 


corporation surtax under Section 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code by 


showing that the war prevented your 
company from carrying out its planned 
expansion. The U. S. Tax Court finds that 
a furniture store, which paid substantial 
dividends, did not unreasonably accumu- 
late earnings when plans to build branch 
stores were delayed by the war. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to treat as an 

ordinary business loss, for income tax 
purposes, your loss on the sale of prop- 
erty bought for use in your business, 
when such use was prevented by a zoning 
law. The U.S. Tax Court holds in one 
case that the loss on the sale of a lot 
under these circumstances was a capital 
loss, since the lot was not real property 
used in trade or business. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps count on soon 

obtaining steel products needed for 
building, reconversion and repair of mer- 
chant ships. The Office of Industry Co- 
operation is discussing with the steel in- 
dustry a proposed voluntary plan to pro- 
vide steel plates and shapes for this pur- 
pose, under a program sponsored by the 
Maritime Commission. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as independent op- 

erator of a cafeteria in a steel plant, 
disregard the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
A federal district court rules such em- 
ployes are engaged in an occunation 
necessary for production of goods for 
interstate commerce, and are not exempt 
from coverage by the Wage-Hour Law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Bureau 

of Mines reports on studies of lead 
and zinc deposits in five States. The 
reports cover investigations made _ in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Wisconsin, Missouri 
and New Hampshire. 


* * * 


YOU CAN submit your views to the 

Bureau of Internal Revenue regard- 
ing proposed changes in the tables used 
by employers in determining the amounts 
to be withheld for taxes from the pay of 
employes. The Bureau is drawing up new 
withholding tables to comply’ with 
changes made by the Revenue Act of 
1948. Comments on these changes may 
be offered up until November 5. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
Courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wortup 
EPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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for users and 
fabricators 


Glistening mirror-finish is the 
appeal of stainless steel in this 
picture. But the fabricator has 
all the best of it. You see, it’s 
CMP’s new bright annealed 18-8 
Thinsteel. Supplied in dead soft 
temper where desired, with a 
mirror-like finish (an exclusive 
CMP product), it lowers fabri- 
cators’ finishing costs by elimin- 
ating or reducing the polishing or 
buffing operations commonly em- 
ployed to “bring up” the finish. 
This lustrous chrome-nickel strip 
can be drawn into intricate shapes 
or rolled into bright corrosion 
resistant mouldings or other 
decorative or functional parts 
without the necessity for subse- 
quent costly surface finishing. 
We'll be glad to send you a 
sample. 


LOW CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 
ALLOY GRADES 
STAINLESS 









THINSTEEL 


Cie 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
NEW YORK e¢ CHICAGO «@ DETROIT 


ST. LOUIS ¢ BUFFALO ¢ INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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See what it can do for your business. 
For mechanization is the one sound answer to 
today’s high cost of hand figure-work of every 
kind. Businesses large and small all over the 
country report savings ranging up to 30% 


after mechanizing their accounting with 
Nationals. Savings which often pay for the 


Audustry Cals Fayroll Work Casts up lo Xi bs / 


With National Mechanized Accounting 


whole National installation in the first year! 
Today's high costs of delays and overtime 
make mechanization as essential in the office 
as it has long been in the plant. Ask your local 
National representative to study your setup, 
and report the savings you may expect from 
the use of correct modern accounting tools. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 










CASTE REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





Trend of American Business 














24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business isn't to be affected much by the election, one way or the other. 
Forces at work in business after election will be about what they now are. 

Spending by Government is going to keep rising; is to level out above a 
rate of $40,000,000,000 a year and stay there for quite some time. 

Business spending may slow a bit, but Government spending will offset. 

Individuals remain in a spending mood. Individual incomes are at record 
levels and continuing to rise. Even farm income is fairly well bolstered in 
spite of price declines. Immense crop volume helps to offset the price decline. 

Building of homes is slowing in some categories, but rising in others. 

Barring war, which is unlikely, there is nothing in the picture for the 
next several months to indicate a reversal of trends. Mr. Dewey, as President, 
is not to make drastic cuts in Government spending. Contracts for building now 
entered into are to be fulfilled. Business plans for spending are not likely to 
be changed drastically. The backlog of many demands remains great. Money sup- 
ply is immense and Mr. Dewey isn't to shrink it by any sudden action. 











Inflation is not as rampant as it was, but it remains dominant. 

Price cutting is started in men's suits. Price concessions often are 
needed to move women's wear. Shoes are not selling well at present prices. 

Book business has been rather poor for a long time. Concerts are not 
drawing the crowds they did. Music sales are off. People are not eating out 
as much. Luxury business of almost all kinds is quite slow. ; 

Collections are somewhat slower than they were. There is a step-up in the 
repossession of higher-priced cars which buyers find they cannot afford. 

Yet those all are minor symptoms in the over-all sweep of business. 

Steel is operating at a record rate with orders enough to keep it there for 
many months to come. Metals in general are in immense demand. 

Armament orders are only beginning to take on importance. Arms business 
that is coming up will give a boost to a number of industries. 

Automobile demand remains immense. So does demand for tractors and much 
other farm machinery. Household equipment, while in adequate Supply, keeps on 
selling at a high rate. Discounts are given here and there to keep it moving. 

The point is that, while a few soft spots are showing, the general feeling 
in business remains good. The edge is off inflation in many fields as output 
overtakes demand. Inflation, even so, remains dominant, with deflation thus far 
showing real force only in markets for a few farm products. 




















Cost increases, back of price rises, are tending to slow or disappear. 

Costs, in fact, are lower in some nondurable-goods lines. Cost declines, 
where they appear, are due to lower raw-material prices. 

Labor costs still are rising in most industries. Wage trend continues to 
be strongly upward, with no marked increase in output per man-hour. 

Cost increases, where they occur, are being passed on by industry, as a 
rule. Cost decreases, as a rule, are not yet being reflected in price cuts, 
although there are some cuts in men's clothing. Higher costs showing in some 
textile lines are not being passed on, with margins tending to be squeezed. 

The general trend in industry is to protect profit margins. That will be 
the policy so long as there is a market for all goods that are produced. 

Testing period for both labor and management will come when competition re- 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 











turns in earnest, with a renewed scramb’e for the buyer's dollar. Pressure will 
grow to get more productivity per man-hour. Management will be on its mettle to 
get more out of its big new investment in plant and equipment. 







































Union leaders are getting set for fourth-round wage demands. 

Demands from labor are coming next year even if rise of living cost slows. 

John Lewis is leading off with a plan for the same or more pay for fewer 
hours of work. Coal miners are to start a drive-for a 30-hour week. Less work | 
for equal pay is signaled as the objective of labor when goods pile up. 

Wage increases, welfare plans, other benefits are to be sought by many ¢ 








unions next year. Any living-cost rise will serve as a basis for demands. j 
Employer resistance to wage rises is to be stronger in 1949 than in any wee 
year since the war end. It is becoming more difficult to pass on wage rises in cena 
price rises. More and more industries are seeing backlogs disappear. Raises in a 
pay, not accompanied by increases in efficiency, are to appear to more and more = 


employers as bad bargains at this late stage in the boom. 


Strikes, as a result, probably will enter a rising trend in 1949. In 1948, he 
labor leaders have centered attention on politics. * 

Mr. Dewey, as President, will be less inclined to bail out unions in strike 
trouble than has been Mr. Truman. Labor leaders will be more on their own. A 

Mr. Dewey isn't to favor many Taft-Hartley Act changes; is to accept that be 
law as representing an advance in labor relations. Unions will not have White Ww 


House support in moves for repeal or serious change. 
Employers will enjoy more freedom in relations with unions; will need to be 
less concerned about moves by Government to interfere with those relations. f 


Antitrust laws, too, will be enforced with fewer political overtones. am 

Trust-law changes to authorize delivered prices on basic materials, under = 
supervision, are at least a 50-50 prospect before mid-1949. 

F.0.B. pricing in steel, cement, other materials probably is temporary, 
not permanent, but that can't be predicted with certainty. Antitrust laws tend 
to resist change that might weaken them. Both parties are wary. 

Antitrust modification, if it does come, will be limited in scope. 

The point is, however, that trust-law enforcement is likely to be less with 
the object of harassing certain industries than to deal with specific com- where 
plaints. There will be less of a crusading approach. progr 














valley 


Tax changes in 1949 very probably will be limited to changes affecting ad- 
ministration of the Revenue Act; will not involve broad tax cuts. to th 
Section 102 is to be modified to place on the Government the burden of 

proving that retained earnings are excessive in relation to corporate need. 

Options given employes to purchase stock, if exercised and resulting in a 
gain, are likely to be made taxable as capital gains, not as current income. 

Taxation of annuities is likely to be clarified and eased. 

An end to double taxation of corporate dividends, however, is not at all 
likely because of the loss of revenue involved. Broad reduction in excise taxes 
also is unlikely for the same reason. Cost of Government is to continue to be ' 
very high until or unless a basis is found for peace in the world. 


produ 








Mr. Dewey's first troubles, when he gets in the White House, are likely to 
be budget troubles. The Dewey problem is to try to balance income and outgo. 

j Military services are insisting that they cannot assure U.S. a minimum de- 
fense, within the policies laid down, for less than $20,000,000,000. Mr. Truman 
is insisting that military expenditures for the year starting next July 1] be “ 
held within $15,000,000,000--exclusive of any lend-lease. & 
If Mr. Dewey, as President, comes up with a $20,000,000,000 defense budget, “Ss 

he will face the alternatives of a tax increase or a cut in foreign aid. 
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-—— Picture a vast expanse of broad fields and fertile 
valleys . . . an open, uncrowded region, yet a region 
where virtually every type of manufacturing is in 
progress... 

~— Picture an area stretching from the mid-West 
to the Atlantic shore, embracing industry which 
produces billions of dollars worth of goods... 


—— Picture a land of sensible real estate values, and 





yet a land where industry finds the natural and 


man-made essentials it requires. 

This is a picture of the Land of Plenty, the six 
great states served by the Norfolk and Western. 
American industry is turning to this land for better 
plant locations. Here industry finds its every require- 
ment... plus room to grow. It’s no wonder that 
Bossy sees new sites every day — in the Land 


of Plenty! 


Wissen 


RAILWAY 





The Norfolk and Western is eager to serve you = in 
Strictest confidence — with any information you may 
require about the Land of Plenty. Write to the In- 
dustrial and Agricultural Department, Box U-106, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 
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Increasing confusion is resulting from 
the effort of the Government to “reform” 
price-making practices in industry. In 
steel, in cement and in some other in- 
dustries the long-time practice of quot- 
ing prices on goods delivered to the 
buyer is abandoned. Instead, there is a 
shift toward quoting prices “free on 
board” at the mill or factory. That is, the 
customer pays the delivery price at the 
mill door, and then pays the freight cost 
himself. 

Many businessmen, as the result of 
decisions of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the courts under antitrust laws, 
are uncertain about just what pricing 
methods now are legal, and what is 
illegal. Attorneys likewise are divided. 
And some differences of opinion exist 
within the Federal Trade Commission 
and among its staff over what pricing 
methods can now be followed. 

Congress is to take up this whole issue 
sometime in 1949. Out of this is to come 
either a change in existing antitrust laws 
or a permanent change in_ pricing 
methods. Prices quoted on an f.o.b.- 
mill basis, as a general practice, can have 
widespread effects on the geography of 
industry and on the direction of develop- 
ment within industry. 


What is the FTC position? 

The FTC, in its decisions which the 
courts have supported, insists that pricing 
methods in industry cannot be such as 
to interfere with competition. Under the 
Robinson-Patman Act and other anti- 
trust laws, an industry is not permitted to 
set prices in a way that gives one cus- 
tomer a competitive advantage over an- 
other. For example, it cannot charge a 
customer for freight when there really is 
no freight involved, if this tends to injure 
competition. Or an industry cannot ab- 
sorb freight charges itself for one set of 
customers and not for another when the 
effect is to lessen or destroy competition. 


When prices are quoted on a basis of 
goods delivered to the customer, with 
the same price for customers over a wide 
area, then there either is some “phantom 
freight” charge involved on occasion, or 
the producer often absorbs some of the 
freight charge in the interest of uniform 
prices. The multiple-basing-point pricing 
system, under which the Supreme Court 
found that cement producers had quoted 
identical prices for their products to 
buyers in each locality, involved both 
phantom freight and freight absorption. 


ls all phantom freight barred? 
Yes, if competition is injured. The Su- 
preme Court says, in effect, that a pricing 
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ABOUT PRICING CONTROLS FOR INDUSTRY 


system involving either phantom freight 
or freight absorption, and resulting in un- 
equal net prices at a mill, is illegal if 
competition may be injured. 


Is all absorption of freight charges 

by the seller barred? 
Not always. FTC says that one seller may 
absorb freight charges when this is not 
accompanied by reciprocal absorption by 
others. Or several competitors might ab- 
sorb freight, provided that this does not 
result in a pattern of pricing generally 
used in the industry, or in a large part of 
the industry, tending to create uniform 
prices. 


Who decides when competition is in- 
jured? 

FTC decides. And the courts often ap- 
prove FTC’s findings. Each case is de- 
cided on its own merits. Where pricing 
methods are challenged under the anti- 
trust laws, the burden of proof is on 
individual industries and sellers to prove 
that they have not conspired to fix prices 
or adopted practices that interfere with 
competition. FTC sets up no specific 
pricing systems or standards that must be 
complied with. 


Must all sellers adopt f.o.b. pricing? 
No. FTC has not ordered everyone to 
adopt a system of f.o.b.-mill pricing, 
with buyers paying freight charges. But 
some attorneys are advising that f.o.b. 
pricing seems to be the only method in a 
competitive industry, where freight is an 
important item in the delivered cost, with 
assurance of legality. They point out that 
any other methods may later be found to 
be illegal. 


Are all basing-point systems barred? 
Here is one of the major points of dispute. 
FTC says that basing-point systems used 
by competitors in such a way that they 
quote identical delivery prices are defi- 
nitely open to question. One view at the 
FTC is that some basing-point pricing 
systems are not barred when there is no 
collusion to fix prices. But another view 
held by some, including one of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, is that all mul- 
tiple-basing-point pricing systems now 
are forbidden by law. 


is zone pricing permitted? 

FTC indicates that some methods of 
charging the same prices in particular 
zones may be all right. But it adds that 
collusion in price fixing will be suspected 
when a group of competitors establishes 
an unnatural zone system with identical 
boundaries and identical price differ- 


entials, 





Can a producer sell at one Pre 

throughout the country? 
Selling at a nationwide delivery price | 
a producer is not in itself a violation of 
law, according to FTC. But the Cop) 
mission sometimes will investigate to s. 
whether there is an agreement amop; 
competitors to follow such a system »¢ 
uniform delivered prices. 


May prices be cut to meet compeli- 
tion? 
In many cases, FTC will not interfe: 
with such action by a single produce, 
But here, too, the Commission will] jy 
vestigate if it suspects that such acti 
involves injury to competition or cop. 
certed action by a group of sellers, 


Can producers still set 
branded items? 
Producers still can fix the minimum 
sale prices of brand-name or trade 
marked goods in most States under th: 
Miller-Tydings Act. But complication 
would arise under this system if mani. 
facturers switched to f.o.b. _ pricing 
This would result in different costs j 
different areas, which might require di 
ferent resale prices. 


Prices of 


Might Congress change the antitr} 
laws? 
It might. A Senate subcommittee on trad 
policies is getting ready to make an e 
tensive investigation of pricing polici 
and operation of the various laws in thi 
field. The hearings start November 
One purpose of this investigation is t 
study the confusion resulting from de 
cisions of the Federal Trade Commis 
sion and the courts. This subcommitt 
may recommend some changes in pres 
ent laws. 


What changes are being considered! 
A number of proposals will be submitted 
One group is urging that laws be change! 
to wipe out the effect of the court dec} 
sions in the basing-point pricing cases 
and to allow a return to old _pricii 
methods. But, on the other hand, there 
strong opposition to this move. 


Congress might permit some form of ut: 
form prices, with the Government 
police the pricing situation. This mig” 
involve the filing of a schedule of pric 
with the Federal Trade Commissi! 
which would then decide whether t! 
schedule violated antitrust laws. Thi 
would put the Government more deep! 
into business control and _ policing. " 
Congress might approve some other pr 
tices on pricing, if it decides to open"! 
the antitrust laws for changes. 
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Aluminum Cuts Cost of “Whittlin’ Sticks” For 
Today’s Automatic Screw Machine 


Remember how you watched, bug-eyed, as his 
gnarled hands transformed a piece of pine? A 
round stick became a chain... or a whistle... 

His successor—the automatic screw machine— 
whittles metal with the same artistry. But at 
many times his speed, and to thousandth-of-an- 
inch accuracy. Chances are, you bought something 
today with a part made on a screw machine. 

If that part was Alcoa Aluminum, it cost you 
less ... because Aleoa Aluminum Screw Machine 
Stock makes the ideal “whittlin’ sticks” for these 


ALCO 


uM 
ALUMIN - 
js Many metals - 


You can dent pure aluminum with 
your fingernail. Yet some Alcoa 
Alloys are as hard and strong as 
steel. Years of time of skilled tech- 
nicians, and hundreds of thousands 


FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 





” Successor To The Town’s Best Whittler 


machines which have mechanical memories. Costs 
less to begin with—its light weight means a yard- 
long rod for the same weight as a foot of heavy 
metal. And it machines well—takes sharp, accu- 
rate threads and knurls, and a beautiful finish 
that often eliminates need for costly plating. 
Manufacturers who operate screw machines— 
and those who buy screw machine products—will 
do well to “figure it in aluminum”. A fraction of 
a cent saved on a tiny part can mean thousands of 
dollars savings a year. Discuss Aleoa Aluminum 
Screw Machine Stock with your nearest Alcoa 
sales office, or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 628 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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of dollars’ worth of equipment 
were required thus to make alumi- 
num more useful .. . one of Alcoa’s 
many contributions to American 
products and American jobs, 





News in Advertising 


a. high standard of living in America is a direct 

result of ever-increasing sales secured and main- 

tained to a large extent through national advertis- Resul 
ing. Advertising essentially is an educative force. 

It is essential news that keeps the businessman in- Bis 
formed on what the market offers, on new products 

and on improvements and refinements of products 

and merchandise already well established. 


te q é A major 

Modern advertising, factual and informative, is an ing fig 
2 : aM oo Soe ° 15 cen 
important and highly economical factor in creating nrobab 
and maintaining a high level of production, an im- - w 
- : A: : the co 

portant factor in maintaining the high level of open, 
American employment. — 
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Reading the advertising pages keeps one abreast 
of the latest news of Industry and Com- 
merce—the basic news of America’s business. 
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PAY RISE, WELFARE AID: ‘49 GOALS 


Demands of Miners as Fourth-Round Guide 


Higher wages, shorter work 
week, health benefits are to be 
demanded of employers in many 
industries when union contracts 
expire next year. John L. Lewis 
provides the tip-off. 

Fourth-round raises, however, 
may not come easily, especially 
if a business slump is sighted. 
Result could be more strikes. 


The pattern of next year’s union de- 
mands is beginning to take shape. A 
due to what the big unions will want 
in the fourth round comes from John 
L. Lewis and his United Mine Work- 
ers convention, just ended. 

Another pay rise is indicated as a 
major union demand for 1949. The ask- 
ing figure is expected to be more than 
15 cents an hour generally but unions 
probably will have to take less. The pat- 
ten will be influenced by the trend in 
the cost of living, when contracts re- 
open. Most big contracts will expire in 
mid-1949. 

A shorter work week is to be an 
issue in some industries, if production 
is cut back and unemployment looms. 
Mr. Lewis warns that his union will re- 
duce the work week when necessary 
rather than see a lot of miners laid off 
entirely. He talks of a seven-hour day, 
a 35-hour week in place of the present 
40 hours. Some other industries, such 
’s tires, textiles, shoes, may face this 
sort of demand, Most, however, probably 
will not be affected immediately. 

Welfare funds are to be stressed 
more. by unions because of Mr. Lewis’s 
success in this field. Some unions prefer 
to work out insurance plans, financed by 
the employer, rather than handle benefits 
through a fund. Mr. Lewis may ask for 
a raise in the welfare-fund royalty on 
coal from the present 20-cents-a-ton fig- 
we if he decides that the present income 
of $100,000,000 a year is not enough for 
pensions, hospital assistance, medical 
care and other benefits provided or 
planned. Some industries will not be 
confronted with this demand next year 
because their contracts allow reopening 
only on wage issues in 1949. 

More vacation pay also is likely to 
a popular demand. Coal miners now 
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get $100 for a week’s vacation each year, 
but they are asking for more, possibly 
$150 or $200 and a two-week lay-off. 

Employers, generally, are expected to 
show more resistance to these demands 
next year than they showed in earlier 
postwar negotiations. Some industries 
may be more concerned about price com- 
petition than in the past, as production 
catches up with demand. It will be 
harder in these industries to grant raises 
and add the cost to the price tag. 

More strikes thus can be the result, 
if unions insist upon pushing for big 
fourth-round raises. Even if the unions 
do this, the fourth round probably will 
not produce as many big strikes as oc- 
curred in 1946, but there may be more 
than in 1948. The Taft-Hartley Act still 
will discourage many unions trom long 
and costly strikes. 

To prepare for the possibility of more 
strikes, and possibly for more court fines 
for violating injunctions, Mr. Lewis is 


increasing his union’s dues by at least 
100 per cent. The UMW minimum on 
dues has been $1.50 a month, but the 
average ran at about $2 monthly. This 
now is raised to $4 flat. The initiation fee 
charged a new member goes up from 
the present $10 to $50. The added reve- 
nue from both sources is estimated at 
about $14,000,000. Part of it stays in the 
local union treasury, but the international 
union will be able to boost its reserves 
far above the present $13,000,000. 

Fines levied against the union during 
strikes totaled $2,130,000 in the last two 
vears, for violations of injunctions. Mr. 
Lewis wants to have a big balance in 
the bank, apparently, in case of more 
fines in future strikes. 

Strike costs of other kinds also require 
a big treasury these days. UMW does not 
pay regular strike benefits to miners 
while they are jobless, but it does pro- 
vide money for needy families. 

Other expenses also are rising. The 
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—Bureau of Mines 


FROM THE MINERS: A CLUE TO COMING DEMANDS 
... there is talk of a seven-hour day 
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When you ship your merchandise via Rock Island 
‘‘package cars,’’ you benefit two ways. Schedules are 
uninterrupted because the cars pass through junction 
points without delay. And your merchandise is better 
protected because the contents of the cars are undis- 
turbed en route. 

Each year Rock Island operates 23,052 of these 


’ 


“package cars.” 13,330 of them originate on Rock 
Island and break bulk at important points on con- 
necting lines. The other 9,722 originate on connect- 
ing lines and break bulk at Rock Island stations. 

For full information, see your Rock Island traffic 


representative. 
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Labor Week 


UMW spent more than $300,000 above 
its income during the first six months of 
this year. Mr. Lewis reports that ad. 
ministrative costs of the UMW welfare 
fund are paid by the union rather thay 
the fund, and this adds considerably t; 
the expenses of the union. A big reserye 
also will be useful to protect the union 
against a period of decreased employment 
in the coal fields. 

An organizing drive by UMW’s mis. 
cellaneous unit, District 50, also may be 
contemplated by Mr. Lewis. He ma 
want to have larger funds to throw into 
organizing work in competition with th 
CIO and AFL. 

In other industries, various unions als 
are preparing for possible strike action 
next year, in the event negotiations dead. 
lock. Some unions increased their dues 
while others are building up strike funds, 
CIO Auto Workers, as an example, re. 
cently reported a_ strike-fund total of 
more than $860,000. It also reported 
collection through a special assessment 
of about $690,000 that can be used for 
strikes or general expenses. 

Showdown time for round four in 
the big basic industries apparently is to 
be next July and August in most cases, 
Mr. Lewis’s contract expires June 30 in 
soft coal, but he has a loophole in it 
Either side can terminate the contract at 
any time, after giving 60 days’ notice, 
Most other big contracts, however, do not 
open up on wages until July or August, 





COURT CRACKDOWN 
ON ILLEGAL STRIKES 


Employers are beginning to get help 


from the courts in fighting strikes that f 


are illegal under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
In so doing, these courts also are 
strengthening the hand of the National 
Labor Relations Board in opposing such 
strikes. 

Two recent decisions holding unions in 
contempt of court are involved. In one, 
the International Typographical Union is 
told that it cannot strike to force em- 
ployers to grant a “closed shop.” The 
“closed shop” is outlawed by the Tatt- 
Hartley Act. In the other, a union 
store clerks in New York is told that it 
cannot strike to compel an employer to 
bargain with it after a rival union has 
won a legal right to represent the workers. 

What the decisions mean to etl: 
ployers and unions is this: 

Attempts to by-pass the “closed 
shop” ban are forbidden. Thus, a union 
must not demand a contract that would 
give a member of the union an advantage 
over a nonmember in getting a job. The 
court holds that a union can be stopped 
by injunction from striking for discrimi- 
nation of this kind. 
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The Typographical Union, among 
other things, had sought to test the com- 
petency of printers, as a basis for hiring, 


by applying stiffer tests to nonunion than 


io union members. This was ordered 
Istopped, \\ ith the proviso that the same 


ests of ability to hold a job should be 
plied to union and nonunion workers. 
Hiring new workers while a strike 
sin progress is shown to be a way in 
shich an employer may rid himself of a 
ion to Which he objects. That is what 
happened during the strike of New York 
retail clerks. When the Labor Relations 
Board conducts a bargaining election dur- 
ing a strike, strikers who have been re- 
ylaced by new permanent employes are 
not entitled to vote. This sometimes 
makes it possible for a rival union to win 





~Harris & Ewing 
DENHAM OF NLRB 
...new powers, wide discretion 


an election and oust the striking union 
irom the store or plant. In the New York 
case, the striking union was ordered by 
injunction to stop picketing the store 
after the election had transferred bargain- 
ing rights to another union. 

Many restrictions can be imposed 
upon a union when a court orders picket- 
ing halted. The injunction can be made 
to apply to officers of the union and to 
anyone acting in co-operation with them. 
Itcan order them to stop participating in 
‘picket line or in asking others to picket. 

Distribution of handbills explaining 
the union’s side of a dispute also may be 
bared if the judge decides that this is 
‘form of illegal picketing. Visiting the 
homes of nonstrikers to urge support 
lor the walkout also may be prohibited. 

Violation of injunctions may bring 
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When a Scotch is so fine as Old Smuggler, there is good reason for 
the saying, “Careful, don’t waste a drop.” The historic excellence 
of Old Smuggler dates back 71 years. It is composed and nurtured 
with patience and scruple—and distinguished by great softness and 
delicacy of flavour. 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO.,N.Y.C. + Established 1888 « Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


BLENDED SCOTCH 
WHISKY + 86 PROOF 


Careful... 


dont waste 


thats Old Smuggler 


SCOTCH with a HISTORY 
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installation 
for one of 
America’s 


leading 








companies... CRONAME, INC., CHICAGO 
PLANT FOOD SERVICE SPEEDS PRODUCTION 


Food service, right in the plant, cuts noon-time 
delays... builds health...builds morale...steps up 
output. And the right way to serve good, nourishing 
food is with PIX equipment. Best of all, it's adapt- 
able to any size plant and to any budget, large 
or small. Write us today for = information. 






Dept. 


ALBERT PICK CO..INc. 


2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Later Week 


fines and jail terms for unions. On the 
other hand, a union may avoid penaltig consi¢ 
by calling off a strike. In that event, aj MR time ‘ 
happened in the Typographical case, the effect 
court may let the union off with pay: fe pay © 
ment of court costs, including those off view 
the employer. In the New York case, the J makin 
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union was ordered to pay a fine of ping. 
$20,000 if it did not end its pi keting Pre 
The union complied. ruling 


A stop order against the Chicag— A 
strike was not issued specifically by the Jcan fo 
court. The judge indicated he was not it bef 
convinced that the demands of the union § vided 
in this walkout had violated his injunc. J isnot 
tion. Therefore, he did not order the § ment. 
union to stop paying strike benefits tof emplo 
its members. An order halting these 
benefits had been sought by Gener 
Counsel Robert N. Denham of the Na. 
tional Labor Relations Board. To that 
extent, the union claimed a victory. 

New powers for Mr. Denham in 
enjoining some types of strikes, however, 
were confirmed by the court decisions, 
unless they are reversed on appeal. The 
Taft-Hartley Act authorizes the NLRB 
Counsel to seek injunctions against viola. 
tions of the unfair-labor-practice sections 
of the law. Mr. Denham is given wide 
discretion in deciding when a particula 
violation, by union or employer, warrants 
going into court for an injunction. 

A higher-court test of this power is 
being sought by the unions involved in 
the cases. Until the Supreme Court 
ultimately gives its answer, the decisions 
provide new rules for unions to consider 
before striking for “illegal” demands, F 








EFFECT OF RULINGS — ~ 
ON PAY PRACTICES 


Some employers now may be forced } which 
to revise their practices on wage and Fmuch \ 
salary payments to make them confom The 
to recent court decisions. ever, Wi 


Merit raises given by employers tof merit | 
individuals as a reward for improved) This is 
work may be affected by one of thes > 4 major 
decisions, under some conditions. En- ff !t also 
ployers are told that they must bargail that sp 
with a union over merit increases if the individ 
union wants to do so and if it holds leg: i keeps a 
bargaining rights for the shop. The de i the cor 
cision, however, will not affect firms that FF there. 
do not have unions or those that have . The 
contracts allowing the employers tof ng enf 





make such raises. the W. 
Premium rates paid for week-end § ‘tpreta 
night or holiday work also may come i | Court d 
for revision in some instances to avoil g Cases. 
back-pay suits for “overtime on over 4 paid for 
time.” The Labor Department’s Wage F ™st b 


Hour Administrator, William R. Me FR *vérage 


Comb, is starting to enforce new regula: i Poses, v 
tions governing this type of premium ji “use 0 
» ing hou 


pay. 
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The Supreme Court declined to re- 
consider its earlier decision on “over- 
time on overtime,” and thus brought into 
efect the new regulations. In the merit- 
pay case, the High Court refused to re- 
view a lower-court decision, thereby 
making this decision the prevailing rul- 


ing. 
ling include the following: 
«an force the employer to negotiate with 


vided blanket authority for such raises 
isnot given to management by the agree- 
ment. The union also can compel the 
employer to disclose information as to 
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—Harris & Ewing 
WAGE-HOUR CHIEF McCOMB 
... to enforce overtime rules 





which employes got the raises and how 
'much was involved in each increase. 

The employer in many cases, how- 
ever, will be able to continue to grant 
merit raises despite the new decision. 
This is true where no union represents 
a majority of the employes in the shop. 
sIt also is true under many agreements 
that specify the employer’s right to make 
individual increases in pay as long as he 


ds legal keeps above minimum rates specified in 


The de. 
ms that 
at have fe 
yers tt 


sek-end, 
come Il 
O avoid 
n over 


R. Me 
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the contract or within ranges set forth 
there. 


The overtime regulations now be- 


> ing enforced were announced earlier by 


the Wage-Hour Administrator. His in- 
terpretations are based on a Supreme 
Court decision last June in two stevedore 


| cases. The Court held that higher rates 
' paid for week-end, holiday or night work 
Wage fF Must be included in determining the 
» werage hourly rate for overtime pur- 
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poses, where the premium was paid be- 


| cause of the inconvenience of the work- 
ing hours involved. 
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Practical effects of the merit-pay 
A union holding a contract in a shop 


it before granting merit increases, pro- 













































HERE...the industrial weather vane 





always points in a favorable direction! 


Industrial trade winds blow steadily toward Connecticut. 
Here is a strategic location for a manufacturer. Here is a 
vast transportation web which reaches out to huge nearby 
markets and sources of semi-finished materials. Here are 
skilled workmen who assure high productivity and get along 
well with management. In compact, versatile Connecticut 


is to be found 75% of all types of American industry. 


Write to Connecticut Development Commission, Depart- 
mentNW6,State Office Building, Hartford 15, Connecticut, 


for information on the special advantages Connecticut 


offers your type of industry. This service is free / 

















Policy of supporting market 
prices of federal securities is be- 
ing restudied. Government has a 
hard choice to make. 

Support makes credit easy, 
swells the money supply. 

Withdrawal of support is re- 
sisted because it might set off a 
sudden deflation. 

Alternatives are being con- 
sidered. For the present, little is to 
be done. 


Pressure is growing for an end to 
price supports for Government secur- 
ities. The Government, having lost or 
used up about all its other powers to 
deal with the money side of inflation, 
is forced to take this pressure serious- 
ly. The issue poses a dilemma for au- 
thorities. 

If price pegs are continued, the effect 
probably will be to keep feeding inflation. 

If price pegs are dropped, the effect, in 
the view of some authorities, might be to 
set off a sudden deflation. This and other 
possible effects cause officials to shy away 
from the idea. 

Background of the argument is this: 

Prices of marketable federal securities 
—that is, securities that can be bought 
and sold in the market—are supported by 
the Federal Reserve System, through its 
Open Market Committee. When Govern- 
ment bonds fail to find other buyers, the 
Federal Reserve stands ready to take 
them in at par or a little better. 

During the war, this support policy en- 
couraged banks, insurance companies and 
others to invest heavily in federal securi- 
ties. 

Now the situation is reversed. The 
Government is trying to tighten up the 
money market, to make money scarcer 
and harder to get. Yet the Federal Re- 
serve System still provides a_ ready 
market, at guaranteed prices, for the pub- 
lic’s vast holdings of Government securi- 
ties. Banks can sell securities to the 
Federal Reserve System to get money for 
new loans or investments. So can insur- 
ance companies. This has been the source 
of funds for much of the credit expansion 
that has been taking place in recent 
months. 
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SHOULD INTEREST RATES GO UP? 


Dispute Over FRB Support of Bond Prices 


—Harris & Ewing 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON 
If price pegs were dropped... 


Thus, in the search for ways to stem 
the inflation of money and credit, the 
Federal Reserve Board is having to re- 
examine its policy of supporting the 
prices of Government securities. 

On one side, the argument is that no 
other weapon against credit expansion 
will be very effective as long as a reser- 
voir of ready cash is available to major 
lenders. 

As proof of this, the recent experience 
of the Federal Reserve Board in trying 
to put a damper on bank lending through 
higher reserve requirements is cited. In 
September, the Board raised these re- 
quirements for member banks by 2 per- 
centage points on demand deposits and 

% points on time deposits. The_ effort 
here was to tie up more money in re- 
serves so the banks would have ‘less to 
lend. Yet bank loans have continued to 
rise, and now stand at an all-time high. 
Most banks have large holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities, and had no trouble 
raising money for extra reserves by selling 
some to the Federal Reserve System. 

Life insurance companies, too, are 
drawing heavily on this source of funds. 
They disposed of $2,356,000,000 worth 
of Government securities in the year 
ended last June 30. During the same 
period, these companies increased their 
credit operations by $4,911,000,000. 

Those who favor dropping supports 
argue that, if prices were to fall below 


~Ha & Ewing 


M. S. SZYMCZAK 
... would ‘‘scare selling’ set in? 


par, owners of securities would be in- 
clined to hold them to maturity. 

Also, they point out that, when bond 
drop in price, yields to second buyer 
rise. This would affect the whole level 0 


interest rates. When interest rises, the 


public is less eager to borrow. 
This point is urged by Thomas |! 
Parkinson, president of the Equitabk 
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—Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBER’ 
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Life Assurance Society, who is leading a 
drive for dropping price pegs. 

Life insurance companies complain 
that their average earnings on invest- 
ments have dropped from 3.54 per cent 
in 1939 to an all-time low of 2.88 per 
cent in 1947. These firms argue that they 
have been forced to put out more dollars 
in investments to protect their earnings. | 

On the other side, the argument is MARSH & MicLE NWNAN 
that it would be dangerous to remove seaceareeen 
price pegs for federal securities. Several 
ee fe given. : reg Insurance Brokers 

One is that a wave of “scarce selling 
of Government securities might set in. If ACTUARIES AND 
9, prices of these securities might fall far AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
below par. The whole securities market 
might be upset. 

A sharp rise in interest rates all along 
the line might follow if Government se- 
curities were to drop substantially in 
price. Then, according to this view, 
money might become so tight that a sud- 
den deflation would result. 

Some persons argue that even a mod- 
erate reduction in the support level would 
set off a wave of selling, as a further drop 
would be anticipated. 

Another point against dropping sup- 
port levels is that, if prices of marketable 
securities. were to break, many persons 
might be frightened into cashing in sav- 
ings bonds. It is argued that the public 
does not understand that savings bonds 
are not affected by price fluctuations of 

tin? Bother federal securities. ; 
1 be | Also, if prices of securities were to | 
€ IF drop sharply, the Government would 
have to pay higher rates on any future Changes of Address 
— issues. This would run up the cost of Notice of change of address should 
"PB carying the public debt. That cost al- 
level (ready is $5,300,000,000 a year. | 
ses, the The thing that concerns many bankers prior to the date change becomes 
F about dropping supports is” that low | elnctes. St tre 
market prices for federal securities might 
impair the capital structure of banks. Al- 
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CURFEW 


“cover the fire for the night” 


N THE Middle Ages, the peasants of France 

were required to cover or to extinguish their 
fires at a fixed hour in the evening. A bell was 
rung to notify them of the time to obey the 
command, ‘Cover the fire’—in French couvre 
feu. The French came to call the bell, and the 
time of its ringing, covrefeu or cuevrefu. The 
Norman French conquerors used it in England, 
and the medieval English adopted it as curfu, 
meaning the hour and the signal for all citizens 
to retire to their homes. 
which today, although indicating perhaps a 
later hour, still is the time, or the signal, to 
retire from public places. Thousands of inter- 
esting word origins like this one are offered 


Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition 


The MERRIAM-Webaster 


Word origins are a 
famous feature of the 
big Merriam-Webster 
—the greatest single 
volume of informa- 
tion ever published! 
It has 3,350 pages, 
illustrations for 12,- 
000 terms, and a total 
of 600,000 entries — 
122,000 more than 
in any other diction- 
ary. It is the only un- 
abridged dictionary 
completely revised 
and rewritten in three 
decades. See it at your 
bookseller’s. Mail 
coupon below for free 
booklet. 


and for your Handy-Sized 
Dictionary, Get the Best: 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


Fifth Edition. A com- 
pact abridgment of the 
big Merriam-Webster. 
Defines all the 
most commonly used. 
110,000 entries, 1,300 


pages. Handy thumb- 
notch index. Available 


in various bindings, 
from $500 to $10.00, 
at your bookseller’s. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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together, banks own about $65,000,000,- 
000 of Government securities, including 
around $43,000,000,000 in bonds. Banks, 
needing to keep fairly liquid, cannot fig- 
ure on holding all these bonds to maturity, 
when the Treasury would retire them at 
par. Most bankers, therefore, dislike the 
idea of losing price protection for the 
securities they hold. 

Alternatives are being studied by the 
Federal Reserve Board, which still resists 
demands to drop price supports. 

A special reserve requirement in the 
form of short-term Government securities 
or cash is the Board’s choice ‘of a way to 
curb credit expansion. This special re- 
serve would be in addition to regular re- 
serve requirements. Regular reserves are 
kept on deposit in Federal Reserve banks. 
The special reserve would be kept by the 
commercial bank itself. The special re- 
serve would be required of all banks, not 
just the Federal Reserve System’s 7,000 
member banks. FRB urges this plan as a 
way to freeze banks’ short-term securities 
so that they will not be sold to raise 
money for new loans. 





Earlier this year, FRB asked Congress 


to authorize a special reserve of up to 25 
per cent against deposits. Banks opposed 
the suggestion, however, and Congress 
turned it down. Instead, the Board was 
authorized to make moderate increases in 
regular reserve requirements. The issue of 
a special reserve requirement may be 
brought up again next year. 

A “dual reserve” plan is being pro- 
posed by M. S. Szvmezak, a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. Szymezak 
favors the special reserve, but offers the 
dual reserve as an alternative. 

By a complicated procedure requiring 
each bank to maintain two accounts in a 
Federal Reserve bank, a 100 per cent re- 
serve requirement would be set up over 
and above the present regular reserve re- 
quirement. The ordinary reserve account 
would be kept just as it is now. All new 
funds received by a bank would go into 
a “clearing account” in the Federal Re- 
serve bank, The clearing account would 
allow no excess for loan expansion, 

The regular reserve requirement now 
ranges from 16 to 26 per cent against de- 
mand deposits. It is 74 per cent for all 
member banks on time deposits. This 
means that banks, on the average, can 
expand deposits, through loans to cus- 
tomers, by about $6 for each $1 of excess 
reserve. Under Mr. Szymezak’s proposal, 
excess reserves would support only a 
dollar-for-dollar expansion in loans and 
deposits. 

A solution to the expansion of credit 
is not yet in sight. Both Congress and the 
Federal Reserve Board shrink from any 
schemes that might puncture the boom. 
The whole issue is due for another airing 
before Congress next year. 
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SAVES TIME - Controlled tests in one plan 
revealed it took an average of 8 minut 
to locate personnel by telephone—wit 
voice paging less than one minute, 

SAVES MONEY « A Stromberg - Carls 
voice paging system can find disappearin: 
personnel quickly and with a saving of tim 


It can tell them what to do without calling 


them to the telephone. It keeps productio 
stoppages at a minimum. 

PLUS - AStromberg-Carlson Sound Systea 
may also be used to furnish music for wot 
and entertainment. 


Call your nearest 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Sound System Distrib- 
utor, whose name you 
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telephone directory or 
write for complete infor- 
mation to Dept. U-10 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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Issue ¢ 


World Commerce-Industry 


FRANKFURT.....GENEVA.....SINGAPORE.....CAPE TOWN...e6 


>> Brightest spot in European recovery right now is Western Germany. 
The rest of Western Europe, after making gains, seems to be marking time. 
But Western Germany shows remarkable progress since the currency reform at 
the end of June. Over-all production in all industries is up about a third. 
Steel output, for example, has climbed from 324,000 tons in May to 575,000 
in September. Much more steel is now finding its way into Ruhr repairs, into 
rolling stock, into durable goods. Effects are fanning out already. 
Morale of the German worker is boosted. He seems to be working more for 
Germany's good, less for the occupation authorities. 
Food and coal supplies are much larger than last year. 
Exports are picking up. Imports are providing more raw materials. 
Cloud on the horizon is the rise in prices since currency reform, reflect- 
ing scarcity of money. But recent release of blocked marks will help. 
Dismantling of German plants for reparations is taking a back seat. 
one phan The Economic Co-operation Administration now sees Western Germany as the 
8 minute country to expand production and to export to neighbors many of the heavy goods, 
lis machinery and chemicals they are buying from the U.S. with ECA dollars. 
“ New credit sources will be needed if German factories and mines are to be 
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ippearin: big factors in European recovery. Odds are that foreign investment will soon be 
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“s allowed in German industry. 
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onl Western Germany looms as the new white hope for the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. Big gains can still be made there. The big gains of the postwar era have 


ad Systea already been made by most other ERP countries. 
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>> Further progress in European coal production is going to be small. 

Coal-exporting countries are close to top output under present conditions. 

Western Germany will produce around 90,000,000 tons this year. Peak produc- 
tion from all mines not badly gutted is probably about 100,000,000 tons. That 
rate may be reached next year. The German economy will absorb most of the rise. 

Britain apparently will get up to 209,000,000 tons this year, the way 
things are going. Chances of any large rise over this figure are dim, unless 
many new miners can be found suddenly and morale can be boosted. So, British 
coal exports to the Continent next year may not rise much. 

Poland has raised output to an annual rate of about 70,000,000 tons. That 
trol Cobia is just about tops, unless new machinery and electrical equipment can be bought. 
’ Chances of boosting production in other countries any time soon are not 
good. Most of them already are at prewar rates, except where there are strikes. 

Western Europe this year is using about 31,000,000 more tons than it is 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 










producing. Gap will be much smaller next year. But it won't be bridged. 

The difference is made up by Poland and the U.S.--in that order. Polish 
coal ordinarily is cheaper than American. The European market for U.S. coal, to 
be cut 46 per cent this year, will continue shrinking--but more slowly. 



































>> The race to build up strategic stockpiles shows up everywhere. 
Russia shows a broadening interest in strategic materials. 
In Siam, Russia is bidding for tin ore, usually taken by Britain and U.S. 
In Malaya, Russia has been buying rubber and some tin metal. 
In Ceylon, Russia wants to buy 30,000 tons of rubber this year and, report- 
edly, 80,000 tons next year. The Soviets also are after graphite in Ceylon. 


In Australia, Russian buyers are waiting for lower prices to step into the 





wool market. They bought heavily last year. 
In Brazil, Russia, a cotton grower, is spending $8,000,000 for raw cotton. 


>> But the U.S. is no less interested in strategic materials. 
Commercial shortages of many metals make strategic stockpiling difficult. 
Tight situation focuses attention on bottlenecks, holding back shipments of 
Strategic metals especially. Transportation is the main bottleneck. 
Copper production in Northern Rhodesia is far below capacity because enough 
coal can't be shipped in by rail to keep the mines and refineries going all out. 
Chrome ore--300,000 tons of it--lieS above ground in Southern Rhodesia be- 
cause there aren't enough locomotives and gondola cars to haul it to the coast. 
Manganese and chrome ores in South Africa are wanted by the U.S. Pur- 
chases now will be doubled. But this means little until freight cars, on order 
in Canada for South Africa, are delivered. ECA is offering to supply steel to 
Canadian manufacturers to speed things tp. 
Pressure is especially great in manganese and chrome. Reason: The U.S. has 
been getting a large part of its imports of both from Russia. 
Lead and zine are very short. Yet in Australia and Burma there are large 
stocks of them at the mines. Again, sufficient transport is not available. 
Ways of breaking this freight-car bottleneck are beginning to be talked 
about in Washington. Putting idle capacity in the mines to use or bringing pit-. ; T 
head supplies to the market would relieve shortages and build up stockpiles. 
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>> It isn't as easy as it sounds. Take the copper setup, for example. 

The whole world is clamoring for copper. Yet the Rhodesian mines are op- 
erating 80,000 tons a year below capacity because coal cars are needed. 

Result: Britain must buy Canadian and Chilean copper with ECA dollars. 

Coal cars and locomotives for the Rhodesian railroad have been on order in 
Britain since 1945. Deliveries are being made just in driblets. 

Capacity is available in the U.S. to build this rail equipment promptly. 
But the British don't want to put out the dollars necessary. 

Actually, a dollar outlay would be repaid three times over within a year as 
more Rhodesian copper came on the market. What's more, the British could get 
more copper for sterling. Fewer ECA dollars would be needed. And the U.S. 
could buy more Canadian and Chilean copper. 

But Britain now prefers the coal-car business. 

It is situations such as this that will get a thorough airing when the U.S. 4 " 
Congress early next year considers continued aid to Western Europe. 
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It’s amazing! The new Bell & Howell Micro- 
film Recorder, with automatic feed, pro- 
vides twice the production at less than half 
the cost of other microfilm recorders. Com- 
pletely automatic, easy to use, and records 
more documents in less space than ANY 
h other recorder—that’s the Bell & Howell 
MICROFILM RECORDER! 






Microfilm Recorder with automatic 
feeder in operation. Clerk is loading sec- 
ond feeder for continuous machine run. 


Bell & Howell Service Policy Means 


1. The Automatic Feed allows one operator to do the work of Coutinvews Economical Operation 


two! Practically eliminates idle-machine time. Up to 250 check 
size documents per minute may be recorded. “~~. You buy the Filmo Recorder 

ies ~ outright . . . no continuing 
rental charges. Fully inter- 








2. With idle-machine time virtually non-existent, fewer Filmo 4 oe 
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Recorders with Automatic Feed are required. gma 8s changeable units make servic- 
que © ~=ing fast, mean maximum use 
: 3. Film cost is halved in one-side recording, and twice as many pom = of Filmo Recorder. 
; documents are recorded on the same size roll of film! Using the sey 8 Also available on outright 
same method that 8mm cameras have used for years, the Filmo gee eee = opur “eo are nee Filmo ge 
Recorder takes pictures up one side of the film and down the meas and Filmo Automatic Day- 
. Wa light Processor. Write today 
other. Saves on cost of film and processing. S88 MME for prices and illustrated liter- 
en ll & Howell Com- 
. Added flexibility! Three optional reduction ratios available py cg ie Besismaat Road, 
: for specific needs allow a choice in reduction size of 18-1 sare png Chicago 45. 
; 3 (one-side only), 30-1, 37-1. And, both sides of any document SG ae 
may be recorded simultaneously, side by side. Controls ont iy 
are simple—change from one-side operation to pa 





two-side recording with the flick of a lever. Precision-Made by 


: Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer af Professional Motion Picture 
Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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U.S. TALKS BLUNTLY TO RUSSIA 


Mr. Austin’s Accusation That Soviet Threatens Peace 


U.S. policy is taking a new and outspoken line 
against Russia. For the first time an American official, 
speaking to the United Nations, has accused Soviet 
leaders of preparing Communists for “aggressive war” 
against capitalism. In the following speech, delivered at 
‘Paris, U.S. Representative Warren R. Austin uses the 
bluntest language to date to explain why the U.S. will 
not disarm in the face of Russia’s goal of world 
Communism. 


I discuss the proposal of the Soviet Union for a one-third 
reduction in the armed forces of the permanent members of 
the Security Council. The question of the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, which is provided for in the plan of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, is now being 
considered by a subcommittee of this committee. 

Two years ago, the General Assembly of the United Nations 
recommended that the Security Council formulate practical 
measures to provide for the general regulation and reduction 
of armaments and armed forcés. On Feb. 13, 1947, the 
Security Council, established for this purpose the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments. 

It is significant that, in the year and a half of the Com- 
mission’s operations, the Soviet Union found no occasion to 
introduce this proposal which we have before us, Further- 
more, I call to the attention of this committee the fact that 
9 of the 11 members of the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments have agreed upon what they consider the essential 
principles which should govern the formulation of proposals 
for the regulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. The Soviet Union has not accepted these principles. 
Let us examine these principles in an effort to determine 
whether or not the proposal brought forward by the Soviet 
delegate today meets the standards set by the great majority 
of the members of the Conventional Armaments Commission. 
They determined that a system of regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces can only be put into effect in an 
atmosphere of international confidence and security. Nine 
out of eleven report that one example of conditions essential 
to security is the establishment of an adequate system of 
agreements under Article 43 of the Charter. This position was 
not limited to the United Kingdom and the United States as 
asserted by Byelorussia. 

Is the Soviet Union prepared to permit the United Nations 
to have effective armed forces on the basis of the principles 
considered essential by the other permanent members of the 
Security Council? The actions of its representatives in the 
MSC [Military Staff Committee] and the SC do not indicate 
this to be the case. 

Another condition considered essential by the majority is 
the establishment of effective, enforceable, international con- 
trol of atomic energy. I hope that the Soviet Union will 
find it possible to accept the only system of international 
control and prohibition which the majority have found 
adequate. 

Another condition essential to world confidence and security 
is the conclusion of the peace settlements with Japan and 
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Germany. It is impossible for any nation to determine j 
military requirements for self-preservation until these condi. 


tions have been accomplished. But, can conditions of conf. 


dence and security be created as long as one of the permanen 
members, of the Security Council blocks the formulation ¢ 
a lasting peace? 

Can there be confidence and security when one of th 
permanent members of the Security Council creates a thre 
to peace by imposing a land blockade of Berlin? 

Can there be confidence and security when one of them 
refuses to participate in the efforts of the Security Counc 
to remove this threat to world peace? 

Can there be confidence and security when one of them 
frustrates the efforts of all the other occupying powers for 3 
pacific settlement of the dispute? 

I call your attention also to the fact that the principle 
considered essential by 9 of the 11 members of the Com. 
mission for Conventional Armaments also call for a_ system 
of adequate safeguards which, by including an agreed system 
of international supervision, would ensure the observance 
of the provisions of the resolution or convention by all parties 
These, too, must precede the initiation of any disarmament 

The crucial aspect of this question is the steadfast refusal 
of the Soviet Union, in the study of atomic energy contr 
and in the field of conventional armaments, to agree in com- 
mon with other members to the opening of its territory to 
representatives of the United Nations so that they might de. 
termine whether the agreements are being carried out. 


Does any member of this committee think for a momentf 


that the members of the United Nations should disarm whik 
the Soviet Union gives no evidence whatsoever that it is 
willing to participate in the world community to the extent 
required for the control of atomic energy and the regulation 
of armaments? 

In its resolution the Soviet Union proposes a system of 
supervision and control “within the framework of the Security 
Council.” The objective in steering this proposal into the 
Security Council, with the veto as the trap door, is too obvious 
to permit serious consideration. Such attitude is an ancien! 
one; the Soviet proposals for disarmament made in 1927 at 
Geneva, were really aimed at another objective than dis 
armament, as shown in a resolution of the 6th Congress 0! 
the Communist International: “The aim of the Soviet propos! 
was not to spread pacifist illusions, but to destroy them; noi 
to support capitalism by ignoring or toning down its shad 
sides, but to propagate the fundamental Marxian postulate 
that disarmament and the abolition of war are possible onl 
with the fall of capitalism . . .” 

I ask again—why has Mr. Vishinsky presented his propos! 
to this body instead of to the Commission for Convention 
Armaments? Could it possibly be for propaganda effect? 

The world situation is too grave to permit any further pla 
with words. I say this deliberately after listening to how 
after hour of Soviet oratory. In a most revealing manner oll! 
Soviet colleagues have, during the past two weeks, expose 
to us not only the vanity of such word structures, but also 
their emptiness. 
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Mr. Vishinsky has mentioned his aversion to war. He has, in 
particular, depicted at great length the horrors of atomic 
warfare. He has freely—very freely—in quoting from one of 
his favorite American magazines, translated the expression 
“echnical improvement” into the word “progress” on the 
at of the United States in manufacturing even deadlier 
jtomic bombs than that used at Hiroshima. He has then 
proceeded to wave this distorted example of American in- 
yentiveness in the face of dismayed and already overwrought 
mankind. 

|s it not strange that in this “paean of peace” he has placed 
the accent On atomic warfare? Consistently he has dwelt on 
the frightful effects of the ever bigger and better atomic 
bombs which he generously attributes to American resource- 
fulness and efficiency. Is it not strange that except for a word 
here, and a sentence there, he has not placed the accent on 
war, just plain war? Is it not curious that, instead of con- 
centrating his ire on that desperately out-of-date ultimate 
instrument of the policy of nations, he has confined his 
highest fights of oratory purely to atomic warfare? 

I accept the recent challenge of my Soviet colleague to 
study Marxian teaching as currently expounded today in the 
Soviet Union for the answer. Aggressive warfare in the Soviet 
Socialist officialdom has not yet fallen into disrepute. For 
the time being, only atomic warfare is to be dreaded and 
woided at all costs. Indeed, war itself is still a recognized 
means of achieving a Communist world society. 

The Soviet Union for more than a year has pretended to 
devote itself to a so-called “peace offensive.” Mr. Vishinsky 
has spoken much of the peaceful intentions of the Soviet 
Union as contrasted to the alleged warlike and aggressive in- 
tentions of the United States. Yet by what evidence are we 
to judge the peaceful intentions of the Soviet Union? 

In the first place there is a vast Communist literature which 
reveals much concerning the intentions of the Soviet Union. 
If these writings are outdated, not valid, or do not represent 
the policy of the Soviet Union, assurance of that fact, fol- 
lowed by concrete action, would begin to remove the appre- 
hensions felt by many seated about this table. But until that 
time, we have no recourse other than to accept as valid the 
statements which have been made repeatedly by authorita- 
tive representatives of the Soviet Union. 

We hope it is not true that the Soviet Union believes and 


facts on the premise that a conflict between Russia and the 
Western world is inevitable, and we hope that Mr. Vishinsky 


can assure us that such is not the case. 
Yet the history of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, a book whose 10th anniversary of publication was 


Scelebrated last month in Moscow, which has been printed 
sin 62 languages and distributed in more than 33,000,000 
Fcopies, states that “Lenin has pointed out that war is an 
‘inevitable concomitant of capitalism.” This history, which is 
} taught the length and breadth of the Soviet Union, teaches 
s that there are just wars, wars which are waged, for example, 


‘to liberate the people from capitalist slavery.” 
In a book published in 1947 entitled “The Economy of the 


US.S.R. during World War II,” the Deputy Premier of the 
}US.S.R. and Chief of the State Planning Commission, states 
as follows: 


“Lenin and Stalin warned the Socialist homeland again of 


ithe inevitability of historical battles between imperialism and 
} socialism and prepared the peoples of the U.S.S.R. for these 


battles. Lenin and Stalin explained that wars which a work- 
ing class, having defeated its own bourgeoisie, wages in the 
interests of its socialist homeland and in the interests of 


strengthening and developing socialism, are. lawful and holy 


” 


wars... 
‘To prevent the possibility of appearance within a future 


| period of new imperialist aggression against the socialist 
homeland, and the beginning of a third world war, it is 


necessary that the aggressor imperialist countries be dis- 


}amed militarily and economically, and that the anti-im- 
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perialist democratic countries rally together. It should not 
be forgotten that the capitalist economic system abroad of 
itself produces aggressive wars and the leaders of such 
wars...” 

Finally Mr. Chairman, as recently as Sept. 22, 1948, the 
Soviet newspaper Isvestia stated: 

“The capitalist system is doomed to destruction. However, 
the downfall of capitalism will not come of itself. Capitalism 
can only be destroyed in a fierce class struggle.” 

If the Soviet Union regards those governments which do 
not subscribe to Communism as the representatives of the 
“capitalism” it seeks to destroy, then how can we avoid feeling 
apprehensive? When we hear Soviet representatives talk 
about the peace offensive, we recall that in April, 1948, a 
Communist Party publication in Paris, defined “final victory 
over war” as “victory over capitalism.” Is this not a ghastly 
definition of peace? 

It is clear that in the Soviet Union war is not only re- 
garded as inevitable, but is actually glorified by its cul- 
tural leaders. 

Issue No. 44 of the Literary Gazette, which, like all Soviet 
publications, carries official sanction, only two years ago stated 
the following: 

“We do not intend to abandon the war theme . .. We must 
write about war in such a way that the generation of young 
Soviet people which come after us will love arms and be 
ready for battles and victories.” 

Perhaps Mr. Vishinsky can show us that official utterances, 
some of them made less than a month ago, were not intended 
to mean what they say. Perhaps Mr. Vishinsky can withdraw 
the thesis that a war between the Soviet Union and the cap- 
italist countries is inevitable and that Communism teaches 
that our system must be destroyed. Until he does, however, 
we cannot ignore the warnings in the writings of Soviet 
authorities. 

So much for Soviet philosophy and the peace of mind which 
it may inspire in their non-Marxist neighbors. 

Now let us briefly consider whether peace of mind can be 
assured by the past actions of the U.S.S.R. 

The aggrandizement of Soviet territory has already been 
referred to. Indignantly the Soviet delegation has asserted 
that these annexations had been effected with democratic 
consultations of the populations according to the enlightened 
standards of the Soviet Constitution. Does this statement 
stand analysis? Even more, does it stand the test of Mr. 
Vishinsky’s beloved “critique”? Let us consider Eastern 
Poland. Somehow I seem to remember that the democratic 
processes of annexation started in September, 1939, by a 
sudden overnight military offensive against an already 
defeated foe. This conquest was conducted in full harmony 
and technical co-operation with the Nazis. The Soviet Union 
approved by the stroke of a pen on August 23 of that year, 
the alliance, and suddenly became a working partner with 
the oft-denounced Nazis. And did not Generalissimo Stalin, 
(after the Nazi-Soviet partition of Poland), telegraph to 
Ribbentrop, the Nazi Foreign Minister, “The friendship of 
the people of Germany and the Soviet Union, cemented by 
blood, has every reason to be lasting and firm.” As to the 
“democratic” ratification of the inclusion of this large part 
of prewar Poland in the Soviet Union by the populations 
themselves, we learn little (and I think we all would keenly 
be interested to hear) about details thereof from the Soviet 
delegation. However, it really should not be necessary to 
seek far for enlightenment. Any nation, any individual with 
any kind of experience of universal suffrage does not have to 
be told a great deal about the democratic character of elections 
and plebiscites which yield 99 per cent results. 

The Baltic states also began on their “voluntary” road to 
incorporation by the arrival of the Red Army in the fall of 
1939, followed by their complete take-over after the French 
campaign of 1940, at a time when there was no question of 
liberating these small countries from an enemy yoke. We recall 
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that the entrance of the Latvian Republic into the Soviet 
Union was presided over by no less a person than my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Mr. Vishinsky. 

Let us pass on down the years. First, we encounter the 
“great hope,” the hope generated in the bosom of every 
generous human being, when the embattled Russian people 
played such a great part in defeating Nazi Germany, when 
hope was kindled that the relentless doctrines of Marx and 
of Lenin, doctrines of hatred between classes, and also of 
inevitable strife, had made way for a more enlightened con- 
cept of relations between men and states. 

For a long while, most people clung tenaciously to this 
hope, unwilling to yield and abandon their vision that a new 
world, at last better, with unlimited possibilities for the fu- 
ture, had dawned. They insisted on disbelieving the evidence. 
Gradually the realization developed that, indeed, nothing 
was changed. 

Is it really necessary to go into details regarding the 
domination of Rumania, Poland, Hungary, Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia? Recent events in truly im- 
pressive detail, have disclosed that the price of Soviet friend- 
ship is complete subservience to Soviet policy. 

The satellites of the U.S.S.R. were not alone to feel the 
heavy hand of its constant drive for world power, a drive 
camouflaged by words appropriated from liberty’s lexicon, 
words of vital meaning to those who enjoy freedom, but 
deceptive and meaningless in the Russian policy toward her 
satellites. 

Cause for disillusionment and alarm also exists in the 
Orient as the distinguished representative of China gave 
testimony yesterday. There, too, Communist directives preach 
war and bloodshed, which facts confirm, In a lengthy resolu- 
tion adopted by the 6th World Congress of the Communist 
International at Moscow on Sept. 1, 1928, the following 
directive concerning China is found. 

“The Communist Party (in China) must everywhere 
propagate among the masses the idea of Soviets, the idea of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry, and the in- 
evitability of the coming revolutionary, mass armed uprising.” 

That “mass armed uprising” preached from Moscow in 
1928 is now in full swing. The people of Manchuria, after 
long years under Japanese domination and after having their 
factories despoiled of equipment by the Soviet Army, are now 
suffering untold hardships from armed Chinese Communist 
forces who are seeking by force to destroy the constituted 
authority of China whose representatives sit here among us 
today as fellow members. These Communist forces have also 
penetrated into the heart of China seeking to destroy and 
despoil. Another dangerous development has occurred. The 
U.S.S.R. obtained as part of its price for entering the war 
against Japan, special positions at Port Arthur and Dairen 
(Chinese territory) which have been so utilized effectively 
to bar China from exercising its legal authority. 

In Korea, where a people of 30,000,000 held high hopes 
for complete independence at the end of the war in the 
Orient in September, 1945, those hopes have been and are 
being betrayed through Soviet opposition to any rational 
solution. That opposition moreover has been maintained in 
complete disregard of a resolution adopted by the General 
Assembly on Nov. 14, 1947, providing a fair and honorable 
solution of the Korean problem. Can the Korean people look 
forward with equanimity to any solution when a large Soviet- 
trained armed force awaits in North Korea an opportunity to 
march southward. 

The states of Western Europe have also been the victims 
of this new form of aggression. The Cominform was formed so 
as better to correlate the work of destruction to be accom- 
plished. At all costs, Western Europe must not regain its 
feet, for should it do so, it would successfully resist Com- 
munist penetration. At all costs, the homeland of Western 
civilization must be kept in a constant state of turmoil and 
economic chaos. It must be kept in a state of fear and worry, 
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so as to be unable to concentrate on the great task of reg 
struction. The economic blood transfusion from the Unj 
States must at all costs be nullified by recurring strikes 
curtailed production. The Communist Parties of France, Itah 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxe 
bourg, received their orders accordingly, and with the m 
reasoning discipline which is one of the many _terrifyjy 
aspects of modern Communism, the various Commu; 
Parties proceeded to execute this deliberate plan of sabotag 

Overnight the Communist slogan was no longer “work a 
produce,” as it had been in the first post-liberation period, § 
soon as it became obvious that returning health would y 
tect these bodies politically against the Communist viegg 
the new slogan became “destroy and wreck.” 

Perhaps most surprising of all is the complete brazenng 
with which these so-called national parties admit the 
allegiance to a foreign power. ‘ 

We have had a striking illustration right here in Paris sing 
this General Assembly convened. The official Communiy 
organ, Humanité, on October 1, published the following staf 
ment by the Politburo: “The people of France will neyg 
fight the Soviet Union.” Let us ponder exactly what th 
means. A French political party declares openly that it wW 
never participate in a war against another nation and thi 
regardless of the circumstances under which a conflict migi 
develop. For “my country right or wrong” the Communis 
of all lands now substitute “the U.S.S.R. right or wrong.” 

Are we dreaming? Can such tactics, such actions, such ; 
record, be those of one of the founders of the United Nations 
Harking back to that day of hope, June 26, 1945, when th can-Eur 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics signed the Charter, whyo”@™ 
a crashing discord in the world’s hymn of peace. Perhaps this peacefu 
apparent contradiction can best be explained by a quotatiq§™™ 
from Lenin with reference to Communist penetration of trade Durit 
unions (“Left-wing Communism, an Infantile Disorder’§%°"US 
“It is necessary to be able to withstand all this, to agree t the Sov: 
any and every sacrifice, and even—if need be—to resort to ap SYSt 
sorts of stratagems, maneuvers and illegal methods, to evasion jrules of 
and subterfuges in order to penetrate the trade unions, t the Un 
remain in them and to carry on Communist work in them ¢ gmember 
all costs.” 

Let us for a few moments refresh our memories so as bette @ SOV 
to judge the record against the lofty purposes so well vet what 
forth in the Charter’s preamble and first two articles. pbetweer 

With complete candor, I shall now speak about the securinfe’* | 
situation in which we must consider the proposal of thge™t- 
Soviet Union for a one-third reduction of armed forces. if” Fra 
doing so, I quote from a statement that Secretary of Stati, *"° 
Marshall made before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the ithe firs 
House of Representatives of the United States on May jppPendenc 
1948. He said that: “When universal agreement to th pot deme 
Charter was achieved, the strength of the major powers i lace of | 
relation to one another was such that no one of them coulfff® 0 sc 
safely break the peace if the others stood united in defenspR’“°PMe 
of the Charter. Under existing world circumstances the maixgSune 
tenance of a comparable power relationship is fundamental A 
world security.” g0 reque 

To what extent did the United States demobilize? Let mp)" Euro 
cite the statement made by Secretary Marshall before tl awith 16 
Women’s National Press Club in Washington on July ! for self-] 
1947: “. . . At the end of the war our Government demobify. In adc 
lized the greatest concentration of military power that tigen’ the : 
world has ever seen. Our armed strength was deployed fro jishment 
the Elbe in Germany to the islands of Japan. This great am curity, 
was demobilized with amazing rapidity until only core Actior 
paratively small garrisons of troops were left on the necessill this bala 
occupation duty in the principal enemy countries. No contifg," Some 
tions were attached to this withdrawal . . . No political partiegy "8¢ pe 
subservient to United States interests have been left behitt United 
in European countries to attempt conquest of governmell ms per 
from within. No American agents have sought to dominate tl spite t 
police establishment of European countries, No ‘joint Ametf™ Poir 
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5, such 

Nations’ ay 

vhen thcuEuropean companies” have been forced upon reluctant 

ter, sa governments. I do not cite this record as evidence of our 

haps thi peaceful see by way of indulging in national boasting, 
. Bbut merely because it is true... 

juotatior gare 3 . 2 Z 

of trad During this period, it has become progressively clearer that 

order’). @Set0uS Misconceptions prevail in the minds of the leaders of 

amma the Soviet Union. It is a misconception to suppose that differ- 

ort to alpiag systems cannot live side by side in peace under the basic 

> eee rules of international conduct prescribed by the Charter of 

nimi the United Nations. These rules are obligatory upon all 

heal ymembers. 

The United Nations must dispel these misconceptions of 

as bette the Soviet leaders. It must bring about a more realistic view 

welll lof what is possible and what is impossible in the relationship 
“Bbetween the Soviet Union and the world at large. This will 

securitferestore to international society the equilibrium necessary to 





1 of theemit the United Nations to function as contemplated 
San Francisco. 

The United States realized the need for this equilibrium. 
EiThe first necessary step was to insure the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the members of the United Nations. The ability 
jof democratic peoples to preserve their independence in the 
Blace of totalitarian threats depends upon their determination 
Bto do so. That determination in turn, depends upon the de- 
Svelopment of a healthy economic and political life, and a 
igenuine sense of security. 

The United States Government, therefore, is responding 
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nent 5to requests to provide economic assistance to various countries 

> Let mfr Europe and elsewhere. The United States is co-operating 

fore th with 16 European countries in a recovery program providing 
july | Hor self-help and mutual aid. 


demotif, In addition, the United States Government is now consider- 
that thes the steps necessary to bring the National Military Estab- 
ved {r01 lishment to the minimum level required for international 
eat amare ecurity, 

ly a Action necessary on the part of the United States to restore 
recessit &es balance-of-power relationship may be less onerous than 
for some other nations which are already spending a very 












Jo cone 
al partis jlarge percent: ige of their national income on armaments. The 
t behing United States for the fiscal year 1948-49 is spending only 





9 per cent of its national income for military purposes, 
despite the fact that this represents some increase over the 
OW point since the war. This is to be compared with the 
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Official U.N, 
‘ 


‘Can there be confidence and security? 


figure of 17 per cent for the Soviet Union mentioned by Mr. 
MacNeil [British Minister of State, Hector MacNeil] the 
other day. 

Gentlemen, I repeat that until present conditions of world 
fear and insecurity are replaced by an atmosphere of inter- 
national confidence and security, not only will it be impossible 
to institute effective systems of control and reduction of arma- 
ments, but the whole field of international relations will be 
subject to continuous discord. 

The people of the United States are deeply interested in 
the reduction of national armaments and are prepared’ to 
consider most carefully any bona fide proposal for lightening 
the burden of armaments. As a matter of fact, however, the 
United States disarmed too far and too fast after the last 
war. The overriding consideration is the maintenance of 
international peace and security. We know that maintenance 
of this international peace and security depends upon strength 
and resolution of those states who in the firlal analysis are 
prepared to act in support of the world community against 
aggression. 

Indeed, the security of many nations seated at this table 
depends upon this fundamental fact. The world learned from 
Germany and Japan what can happen when leading members 
of the international community are or are thought to be 
lacking in strength or resolution. I call upon the Soviet Union 
to work with us to reduce world tension and to dispel the 
dread and suspicion which are filling the lives of so many of 
our peoples and making our efforts for world organization so 
difficult. 

Before closing, I wish to state that the delegation of the 
United States has considered carefully and will vote for the 
resolutions which have been submitted to this committee by 
the delegations of the United Kingdom and Syria. Taken to- 
gether, these resolutions are entirely consistent with the 
position of the United States. Article 26 of the Charter pro- 
vides: “That the Security Council shall be responsible for 
formulating plans to be submitted to the members of the 
United Nations for the establishment of a system for the 
regulation of armaments.” 

Despite the fact that the work of this Commission has con- 
tinued to be hampered by the demagogic appeals and irre- 
sponsible propaganda of the Soviet Union, the United States 
believes that the Commission must proceed with its work. 
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Marshall-Dulles Disagreement... A Dewey Battle 
With House? ... Mr. Halleck’s Prospect of High Post | 


President Truman, and not his White 
House aides, thought up the idea of 
sending Fred Vinson, Chief Justice of 
U.S., on a new mission to Moscow. 
The President feels keenly the criti- 
cism that he has turned over making 
of foreign policy to his Secretary of 
State. The Vinson mission would have 
by-passed Secretary Marshall and left 
no doubt about the White House 
dominance. 


wk ok 


Chief Justice Vinson was ready to un- 
dertake the Moscow mission before it 
was torpedoed by Mr. Marshall's 
strong objection. 


xx*k 


The White House peace move is a tip- 
off of U.S. intent to talk of war and 
to stir war scares, but stop short of 
the actual shooting that goes with full- 
scale war. Mr. Truman was the first 
to crack under the strain of the policy 
devised by State Department and 
Army planners. 


xk *& 


John Foster Dulles, Dewey repre- 
sentative at the Paris meeting of 
United Nations, still is No. 1 on the 
list of those in line for Cabinet jobs. 
State Department sources are whis- 
pering that Mr. Dulles is not to be the 
next Secretary of State, but that Sen- 
ator Arthur Vandenberg is to be of- 
fered the job instead. 


xkk 


George Marshall, present Secretary of 
State, and Mr. Dulles have not seen 
eye to eye on U.S. policy with regard 
to Berlin and Germany, which ac- 
counts for State Department opposi- 
tion to a Dulles appointment. Mr. 
Dewey is expected to name Mr. 
Dulles as his choice for the State De- 
partment post soon after election. 


kkk 


Charles Bohlen, State Department 
Counselor, and George Kennan, head 
of State Department planners—top 
brain-trusters on Russian policy—are 
to give way to other planners in a 
Dewey Administration. 
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-Whispers. 


Senator Vandenberg prefers to retain 
his chairmanship of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee rather than 
to take on the immense job of admin- 
istration that goes along with the Sec- 
retaryship of State, even if that job 
should be offered. 


xk kk 


Paul Hoffman, administrator of Mar- 
shall Plan aid to Europe, is under 
pressure to center aid on projects and 
materials that will add to the military 
potential of Western Europe rather 
than to center aid on projects with 
questionable military value. Ver- 
mont’s Senator Ralph Flanders is 
opening fire on this :new trend. 


xk & 


Lend-Lease for Europe is not to be 
offered to Congress for approval until 
Congress’s attitude toward continued 
Marshall Plan aid is clearly set. 


kkk 


Earl Warren, as Vice President after 
next January 20, is expected to get a 
pay raise from the present $20,000 to 
$40,000 a year and an Official resi- 
dence besides. Planners considering 
reorganization of the Government 
want to double the pay of the Vice 
President and to give him new jobs. 


xk 


Herbert Hoover, in planning reor- 
ganization of the Federal Govern- 
ment, is to recommend a sharp in- 
crease in pay for officers ranging 
down from President, through the 
Cabinet, to heads of agencies and 
commissions. Government pay in low- 
er brackets often is higher than in 
private industry, but major jobs carry 
low salaries relatively. 


xkxx«k 


Strategists for Thomas Dewey, in giv- 
ing orders to Republican campaigners 
for the closing days, direct: (1) that 
there be no belittling of Harry Tru- 
man; (2) that the name of Franklin 
Roosevelt not be brought into the 
argument. Republicans feel safe in the 
presidential race and do not want to 
take a chance on stirring reactions. 


-to the New Deal side. 






Some State leaders in the Republig 
Party are complaining that the cg 
tious Dewey campaign is_ hurtj 
them and their State candidate 
Democrats are making inroads wif 
their hammer-and-tongs campaig 
ing, with Harry Truman credited wi 
helping many a Democratic candidal 
for Senate and House and for gove 
norships. 

































































xk k 


Mr. Dewey is to have a short hone} 
moon after he takes over at the W; 
House on January 20. Mr. Dew 
stand on a good many issues is & 
garded by Republican leaders in ff 
House of Representatives as veerifl 
The Hous 


leadership is conservative. 


xk 


Joseph Martin, House Speaker, is ld 
ting it be known quietly that th 
House will be very glad to work wit 
the White House, but will not be 
readily to White House pressure i 
event of disagreement on issues ¢ 
policy. Mr. Dewey is to discover th 
dealing with Congress is a far diffe 
ent proposition from dealing with 
State legislature. 


xk 


Representative Charles Halleck, ( 
Indiana, Republican Floor Leader 
the House of Representatives, is toh 
offered an important administratim 
job in any Dewey Administratio 
Representative Halleck thought thé 
he had been promised the Vice Pres 
dential nomination on a Dewey tick 
and is not too happy over his failatt 
to get it. 
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Spain’s Generalissimo Franco hast 
helped his case any in U.S. by send 
ing emissaries to this country whot 
many years ago were feting Japan@ 
and German officials when it a 
peared that they had a good chance@ 
winning the war. U.S. military leat 
ers are having a hard time overcoml 
ing civilian resistance to the idea’ 
giving the Generalissimo a boost wit 
big dollar handouts. 
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